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LONDON: APRIL 1, 1868. 


THORWALDSEN.* 





~ N the whole array of artists, 
of every class, who have 
figured in the first half of 
the present century, there was 
not one, it may be safely 
affirmed, who approached so 
near to perfection in his works 
as the great Danish sculptor. 
It is probable that no other— 
not excepting our own Law- 
rence—was so honoured in a 
*% ©% long life of unrelaxed and 
i 4 felicitous labour—no other so 

' lamented when he paid the 
common debt of mortality. To his profes- 
sional brotherhood he was, within the walls 
of his studio, ever a cheering model, from 
his early and sharp trials to his subsequent 
and prolonged days of redundant success. 
It is, therefore, of the highest expediency 








that such a man should haye as detailed 
a biographical record dedicated to his 
memory as could be realised. That task 
has, at length, been well fulfilled, as far as 
France is concerned, by the writer whose 
work, as named below, has elicited these 
remarks, M. Eugene Plon. 

_ France anneal owed a rectifying debt, 
if we may use the expression, to the sculptor. 
It so ~ ey that some five years after 
his death, the directors of the Thorwaldsen 
Museum determined to sell all such dupli- 
cates of the great collection of models left 
in their hands as were not required by 


_* THORVALDSEN: SA VIE EX SON (EUVRE. Par 
EUGENE PLON. Paris, 1867. 





them. There was a strong competition on 
the occasion between the agents of the 
greater Powers. The representative of 
France, M. Blanc, the Director of the 
Beaux Arts, succeeded in winning a great 
prize, both in quantity and quality. It 
was duly forwarded to Paris, and, for the 
most part, safely delivered. From that 
time—close upon twenty years since—this 
great deposit has been neglected—it might 
almost be said lost—in the caves or garrets 


| of the Louvre, and M. Plon had consider- 


able difficulty in discovering its where- 
abouts. It is much to be hoped that the 


of giving to the public, in all due form and 
effect, this noble treasure trove. 

M. Plon’s biographical undertaking has 
been to him quite a labour of love, and he 
has well availed himself, in its compilation, 


into Bretel) Thorwaldsen, or Thorvaldsen, 


His father was, in sooth, a sculptor, and 
carved figure-heads for ships in the dock- 
yards of Copenhagen ; his mother was a Jut- 


century, had to abandon his kingdom of 
Denmark and settle in Iceland; whence, 
in the seventeenth century, our parental 
head-carver radiated. 

Bretel was born in Copenhagen on the 
19th of November, 1770. In due course of 
time he took, and with a will, to his father’s 
artistic pursuit, and the blue-eyed, fair- 
haired, Scola boy, became familiarly 
known, and as kindly cherished, amongst 
the denizens of the port. The father soon 
noticed a facile, native skill in him, and 
resolved that it should have a higher culti- 
vation than had fallen to his own lot. He 
accordingly entered him in a free school 
attached to the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts, where, in due time, he achieved his 
first professional honours—a small silver 
medal. An amusing and yet interesting 
anecdote is connected with this incident. In 





school work unconnected with Art, Bretel 
| took the minimum of interest ; even in that 
| of his Catechism. Accordingly, the reverend 
| teacher who had the care of him in this 
| matter, was on the point, at this very con- 


ciating position in his class. His eye, 
however, had caught in the public journal 
the notice that a certain Thorwaldsen had 
| won the artistic honour. Addressing the 
boy, he said, ‘“‘ Thorwaldsen, is this a 
brother of yours ?”—‘‘ Sir, it is I,” was the 
modestly embarrassed reply. Upon which 
the other, with a prompt impulse above the 
pedagogue, continued, ‘‘ Mr. Thorwaldsen, 
take your place in the front line.” 

Such a salute, given heartily and sin- 
cerely, deeply touched the feelings of the 
boy, and, alluding to it in long-after days, 
he assured his friends that never had his 
heart thrubbed with such a pulsation of 
joy as upon hearing that significant word, 
** Mister.” 

He was now in his seventeenth year, and 
is portrayed as serious, silent, and reserved ; 
fonder of his nascent art and its require- 
ments than of the games of his companions. 
At first he was doomed, by paternal de- 
cree, to the sculpture of the ship-yard, but 
was rescued through the remonstrances of 
the artist by whom he was taught draw- 
ing. His lessons had been in crayons, but 





publication of his work will have the effect | 





of copious materials found in Danish and | 


| 


and peasant. It would, however, be unjust | with a special 

not to register the fond family tradition | Academy, on eac 
that the former was descended from a| twelve months, in acknowledgment for 
royal Harold Hildetant, who, in the eighth | which he presented that body with a poetic 


| 


juncture, of placing him in a sadly depre- | 





raised as he had been in the rough and 
congenial cradle of sculpture, he there 
found his true vocation, and soon embodied 
original conceptions in relief, and in the 
round, rendering his hand familiar with 
Cope clay. 

e became an object of note and of en- 
couragement, through small commissions, 
until his twenty-third year, when the ruling 
incident of his future life occurred ; he won 
the Academy’s gold medal, and with it the 
privilege of three years’ Roman studentship. 
Here let us take note and deal with impu- 
tations upon the nature of Thorwaldsen, to 
the effect that he was an indolent idler. 


_Two years had to elapse before he could 
proceed to Rome, and a writer in a popular 


periodical, * of considerable tranchant clever- 
ness, does not hesitate to ascribe this seem- 
ing loss of precious time to the peccant 
character of the youth—to an under-current 


German publications, and in the consider- | of utter laziness and frivolity. What was 
ately communicated reminiscences of some | the simple fact, as ascertained and noted 
surviving contemporaries of Thorwaldsen. | by M. Plon? A vacancy at Rome did not 

Albert (familiarised amongst his friends | then occur, nor could occur, for the space 


of the said two years. In the meantime 


was cradled in a most humble condition. | Thorwaldsen could but sustain, as he might, 


the heartsickness of hope deferred ; and so 
far must his conduct have been from re- 
proach or culpability, that he was favoured 
uniary present by the 
of these slow-revolving 


basso-relievo of ‘Numa consulting the 
Nymph KEgeria.’ Moreover, he designed 
illustrations for publications; he gave, in 
his turn, lessons in drawing and modelling ; 
and, to conclude, he painted several por- 
traits, chiefly on parchment, and slightly 
tinted, besides executing two busts of men 
of high position in the circles of Denmark. 
Such industry induced the Academy to pro- 
long his liberal allowance for a third year. 

At length, on the 20th of May, 1769, 
Thorwaldsen, then in his twenty-sixth year, 
sailed for Italy in the 7'hetis—and what a 
voyage he had to endure! After having 
cruised for some time in the North Sea, 
the vessel made for Malaga, crossed over 
to Algiers, and at len cast anchor in 
Malta harbour. Here he changed ships, 
and arrived in Italy—at Palermo—after a 
sea-service of eight months, 

During his voyage the young sculptor 
passed a time of tedious severance from all 
that gave charm to his home and his atelier. 
The captain saw in him but a thoughtless 
young fellow, with his heart, to be sure, in 
the nght place, but with no more promise 
in him of a future steady course than if he 
had neither anchor at the prow nor compass 
in the binnacle. The companion of the 

outh was his dog. Thorwaldsen always 
oved a dog or two, and the name of this 
rolicking favourite was Hector. To the 
mariner this name was mere Greek; and 
he was innocent of the most shadowy con- 
ception as to how it might be linked with 
busy associations in the imaginings of the 
seeming idler. But it is a remarkable 
incident, that the subject of ‘Priam de- 
manding the body of Hector from Achilles,’ 
while it had seized upon the boyish mind 
of Thorwaldsen, and Ceanene the theme of 
one of his earliest sculpture compositions, 
was again ped by him in the maturity 
of his might, and illustrated in what many, 
and amongst them M. Plon, have admired 
as the che/-d’euvre of his finest productions. 

At length, however, Thorwaldsen got 
rid of sea, and ships, and sailors. r) 
landed at Palermo, and thence, after a brief 
restorative sojourn, hastened on to Naples, 
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no longer the listless faineant, but the 
active, energetic devotee of Art, seeking 
by every means, and on every side, to get 
access to the finest collections, public and 
rivate, amid which, it appears, his deep, 
Put not over demonstrative nature, gave 
no further indication of his impression than 
in the exclamation, ‘* What en | things!” 

His arrival at Rome was still impeded, 
and by a visitation which thenceforth was 
of but too frequent recurrence, and of most 
untoward, albeit partial effects. This was | 
an illness seemingly of the most trying de- | 
scription of ague. It produced an utter 
temporary prostration. At such times a) 
certain vein of melancholy, which had been 
early noted in his idiosyncracy, revealed 
itself. It came and went like a cloud—a | 
cloud which at first was but light and | 
transitory, but, as life advanced, gradually | 
assumed a deeper hue, and threw a heavier | 
and more prolonged shadow over his inter- | 
course with those around him. 

His favourite confidential servant, Wil- 
kens, and his intimate associates, noted 
this with considerate tact, but by others it 
was misunderstood and unfairly misrepre- | 
sented ; for Thorwaldsen, in his ordinary | 
mood, was ever of sound temper, an of | 
amiable, interesting companionship. 

The raven was now for awhile and in his | 
isolation his ominous prophet of ill; he 
almost despaired of his future, and deter- 
mined to return to Denmark. A better 
influence prevailed with the transition of 
his attack, and mounting a vetturino, says 
his biographer, he hurried on and into the 
Eternal City. This was on the 8th of 
March, 1797; he was then in his twenty- 
seventh year. How potent was the im- 

ression which all around him then pro- 
ducéd ; how deeply he was affected by the 
Art-associations of the “city of the soul,” 
may be felt from his sen saying, ‘I 
was born on the 8th of March, i797; up | 
to that time I had no existence.” 
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which required no brief time for their 
execution, he gave birth to various or! inal 
conceptions which were afterwards flung 
aside or smitten into fragments, upon 
receiving the disapproving award of Zoéga. 
For six years he thus laboured, through 
hard trials of ill health, but so much to the 
contentment of his home tribunal, that 
his privilege of study was carried out, by 
special concession, to the close of that 
period, when, of necessity, 1t was brought 


to a close. The stipend which he thus 


received was about £48 a year to meet all 
his exigencies. When it ceased he had a 
hard task to hold his ground. The time 
was most unpropitiously out of joint in the 
way of orders. The conquest of Italy by 
Napoleon, the capture of Rome, and the 
humiliation of Pius VI. were all then in 
course of accomplishment. In a word, 
heavy clouds lowered over the fortunes of 


the young sculptor. 

It is a singular fact, that the names of 
three Englishmen are associated with his 
at this critical period. In the first place, 
he became occupant of a studio in the Via 
Babuina, wherein our great Flaxman had 
been his predecessor. Again, when his 
resources approached a fearful catastrophe 
of nil, he made acquaintance with an 
English landscape-painter, named Wallis, 
who employed him at the munificent rate 
of journeyman’s remuneration, a scudo per 
day, to paint into his compositions appro- 

riate groups of figures. ese joint-pro- 
Soetlenn emulative of Poussin and Albano, 
have become lost to posterity. It would 
have been curious to trace the style of the 
sculptor in his contribution to these can- 
vasses. 

The third Englishman came upon the 
stage effectually to reverse a threatened 
untoward denouement. Thorwaldsen had 
recently modelled or remodelled a noble 
statue of Jason. Through the kindness of 
a friendly lady, the expense of casting it 


_ Fortunately for him, he at once became | in plaster was supplied. Its fame at once 
familiar, by letters of introduction, with | pervaded all Rome. It was universally 


one well calculated to be his “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” the erudite and 


artistic Zoi ga, who seemed to have attained, | 


amongst the Danish students, the authority 


of a second Winckelman: and who was | 


shocked at the complete ignorance, as it 
seemed to him, of the prepossessing young 
stranger. He writes of him thus from Gen- 
sano, to their mutual friend, Bishop Munter, 
* He is an excellent artist, with much taste 
and feeling, but ignorant of everything 
beyond his Art ;" and yet it appears, that 
he who became, and at no great distance 


of time, from this initiatory depreciation, | 
the (ireat Thorwaldsen, never afterwards | 


tried to fill up this vacuum in book-learn- 
ing. Equally strange, however, that he 


imbibed an erudition of classic lore from | 
orery relic of sculpture that came within | 
his ken. 


He drew indeed sermons from 
stones—an exquisitely sympathetic fami- 
liarity with the mythology of (Greece 
from her divinely monumental marbles. 
He studied antique sculpture in all its 
forms, until, says M. Plon, he effectively 
learned them by heart. He made many 
copies from the ¢/ite of this time-honoured 
treasure, —the Pollux, one of the two 
colossal statues of 
cy Capitolinus, the Apollo of the 
Vatic an, the Venus de Medici. the Ariadne 
Sappho, and Melpomene. He copied in 
rye me the busts of Homer, Cicero, and 

en PPS, in fulfilment of his engagement 
be = Copenhagen Academy : and that 
- “aphael, from the Pantheon. for his old 

anish master in drawing and inti 
AbiMdesesd. 3 & and painting, 
2 n addition to these works 


the Monte Cavallo, the | 


visited and admired. Canova saw it and 
hailed it with the words, ‘* Quest’ opera di 
qiovant Danese, é fatto en uno stilo nuovo e 
grandioso.” But there was no purchaser 
/amongst the Romans, and Thorwaldsen, 
with blighted hopes and resources ex- 
| hausted, determined to return, without 
more ado, to his native country. All his 
available goods and chattels were packed 
up and he was about to shake the dust 
from his shoes, beyond the gates of Rome, 
when his intended travelling companion 
| hurried to inform him that, in consequence 
of some passport informality, they could 
| not move until the morrow. The self-same 
evening of that day, Thomas Hope, the rich 
English banker, was conducted to the 
studio, where stood the colossal Jason. 
‘What would it cost to put that statue 
into marble,” he inquired,—* Six hundred 
sequins,” was the reply of the palpitating 
| Sculptor. ‘That is not enough,” rejoined 


| the liberal amateur; “you must have at 


| least eight hundred.” 
| Then rose the sun upon the professional 
| life of Bertel Thorwaldsen, to set only with 
| the closing of a long carreer. It is im- 
possible here to avoid noting a singular 
and most untoward incident—wholly inex- 
plicable—which threw a cloud over the 
| character of the young sculptor, most 
difficult of dissipation. The statue in 
| marble, of Jason was not finished and for- 
| warded to Mr. Hope for many, for more 
| than fourteen, years! Various palliations 
| for this seeming sin against good sense and 
| good feeling have been set forth, but at the 
best, it must be attributed to an inscrutable 





ee 


visitation of eccentricity, wholly discordant 
with the sculptor’s general character 
‘* quippe benignus erat.” But, at this time 
he was prostrated with one of those depres. 
sive languors arising from a severe attack 
of his intermittent ague fever. Secondly 
he also, about this opening juncture of his 
career, became the bondslave of a Roman 
girl, Anna-Maria Magnani, of humble 
position, but great beauty and tyrannously 


impassioned temperament, by whom, and 


for a considerable period, his course wag 
untowardly ruled. Thirdly, he seemed to 
have grown fastidiousl Hissatiafied with 
his great work, upon which, however, Mr, 
Hope would not permit him to make any 
alteration. The best set-off to this seriously 
irregular proceeding will be found in 
Thorwaldsen’s acknowledgment of his 
error, and his begging of Mr. Hope to 
accept, as some solid evidence of his regrets, 
two marble bas-reliefs, and the busts of Mrs, 
Hope and her two daughters, and this, 
when he had attained his highest repute, 
when his works bore their most sterling 
stamp of quality and value. 

The genius of Thorwaldsen had now 
achieved, in an abrupt manifestation of 

wer, its full recognition. His success 

urst forth like a glorious flood of sunbeams 
through along, unbroken cumulus of cloud. 
Subjects of every kind fitting the sculptor’s 
theme were tendered to his creative chisel, 
and he met them with unequivocal intelli- 
gence and success. But to none, be it 
remarked, was he so devoted, around none 
did his fervid sympathies so fondly entwine, 
and in none was he so exquisitely inspired, 
as in those wherein his education, his 
literary education, had been so ominously 
in default—the classic Greek. What was 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? It is 
somewhat amusing to find the exactingly 
critical Zoéga,— end the utter ignorance, 
or innocence, of all classic lore on the part 
of the young Dane, had, on his first intro- 
duction, so edifyingly excited into indig- 
nation, at the folly of the Copenhagen 
Academy, for setting its scholastic cachet 
upon such an ignoramus,—now wea 
his friend, Bishop Munter, *« Thorwaldsen 
is in high popularity, and orders pour in on 
him from all sides. No doubt is now 
entertained that he and Canova are the two 
most eminent sculptors in Rome.” 

A higher stamp than that of Zoéga, 
testified, as we have seen, on this occasion, 
to the sterling quality of the young —_— 
Canova, then in his maturity of fame, had, 
in eulogising the Jason, used the expression, 
‘‘new and lofty style.” This ‘new style 
must here be taken to convey a special and 
important significance, namely, that there 
was a something more truly Greek in this 
Jason than he felt to be the characteristic 
of his own works; and such will probably 
be the mature judgment of time. 

When, four years subsequently, the 
Adonis was createi, Canova again came, 
saw, and said, ‘‘ Bella! nobile ! piena di 
sentimento.” It is not too much to affirm, 
that to the greater portion of Thorwaldsen s 
creations, one or other of these expressions 
may truly be applied. 

Close upon forty years elapsed from the 
Jason epoch up to the death of the great 
sculptor, and, during the whole of that 
period, his studio was full to overflowing 
with ordered works of every description, 
from minute medallions in basso-relievo to 
vast monumental designs. staal 

M. Plon justly remarks that, on visiting 
the Museum at Copenhagen, where models 
of the greater part of them are preservee, 
one is struck with the incredible fruitful- 
ness of genius by which they were produced. 
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It would be quite impossible, in our re- 
stricted space, to give any minute review 
of such a force. They were divided, and 
largely, into works of religious character ; 
in which the colossal statues of Christ and 
the Twelve Apostles are conspicuous. With 
these may be classed the monuments of 
which that of Pius VII. had the special 
interest attached to it, as having been 
confided to the Protestant Dane (Canova 
being gone) in preference to the best 





THE ANGEL OF BAPTISM. 


sculptor of Italy. When he was invited to 
the interview with Gonsalvi, by whom the 
tribute was paid to the departed pontiff, 
it so happened, with something of happy 
coincidence, that he was engaged in exe- 
cuting one of his best minor religious works, 
‘The Angel of Baptism.’ 

The classic works of Thorwaldsen present 
a glorious and redundant roll. In those he 
more especially lived and had his being. 
With the élite of these, all amateurs are 
familiar—the Venus, the Mercury, the 
Shepherd Boy, the Bacchus, the Adonis, 
the Ganymede, the Psyche, and the Hebe. 
In the crowd of basso-relievo creations with 
which these were accompanied, will be 
found the most fascinating, as they ap- 
peared to be the favourite, imaginings of 
the sculptor, in which Cupid plays a part. 
They did not, need it be said, monopolise 
his muse, but they could almost have made 
him sympathise with Anacreon in his— 

Oerw éyeev Arpéidac, 

Oerw 6é Kadpor ade, 
"A bapbtroc on yopdaty 
Epwra psvoy nxet. 

The erotic bas-reliefs of Thorwaldsen are 
extremely numerous ; but, throughout their 
whole range, they never reveal a lascivious 
suggestion. 

he illustrations of Homer were also a 





NIGHT. 


labour of love with the greatly versatile 
artist, and present wondrous evidence of his 





re with the classic. They are of 
e true Phidian type. We need but point 
to ‘The Arms of Achilles’ and ‘ Priam 
begging for the Body of Hector.’ Amongst 
the finest of his poodlaslions of relievo must 
not be omitted the medallion of ‘ Night,’ 
admitted on all hands to be an equall 
sublime and beautiful allegory ; conceived, 
it is said, and fittingly, in a night’s hour 
wrung from sleep, and executed in the 
succeeding day. Its companion, ‘ The 
Aurora,’ although not equally felicitous, 
is, nevertheless, a charming piece of poesy. 
Both may be said to have ravished public 
admiration, and were soon presented, in 
plaster casts, in cameo, and, in fine, in 
every form of Art. 

Thorwaldsen had now become a great 
European notability. The Emperor Alex- 
ander and the Emperor of Austria received 
him with admiring familiarity. His own 
court was only too anxious to have him at 
home in the Presidency of the Academy ; 
and by Louis of Bavaria,—the ex-monarch 
recently deceased,—that greatest of crowned 
amateurs, he was cherished with much 
glowing respect and affection. In a letter 
from the King, dated Nymphenburg, near 
Munich, his majesty addresses him in these 
words. But first, be it remarked, that he 
has been raised to the empty honour of 
Councillor of State, at ries, 2 Mon in order 
that, consistently with etiquette, he might 
dine at the Royal table. ‘* Monsieur— 


_—_—_— a 


Councillor of State! No! no! it is not 
| that ! Dear, good, and great Thorwaldsen ! 
for kings are powerless to impart what that 
| name tells. ng after military glory— 
_ that blood-stained renown—has ceased its 
| noisy rattle, the name of the great artist 
| still lives, pure, sublime, and blessed by 
| heaven, while his immortal works give birt 
_ everlastingly to creations of the like kind.” 
In return for such feelings, the King of 
Bavaria had the distinction of possessing 
one of Thorwaldsen’s finest statues—the 
Adonis—chiseled, ad wnguem, by his own 
hand. 
Nor did Thorwaldsen live in the palmy 
_days of Napoleon I. without having ex- 
_ perienced a visitation of his all-pervading 
‘influence. It drew forth, in fact, his most 
important continuous work in basso-relievo, 
_*The Entry of Alexander the Great into 
Babylon.’ In consequence of an antici- 
— visit to Rome of the Emperor, the 
| French Academy there received orders 
| to prepare, with every magnificence, the 
eat 7 
Quirinal Palace for his reception. To 
| Thorwaldsen was entrusted the task of 
composing, moulding, and casting a great 
| frieze, of which the above was to be the 
subject, for one of its vast halls. Vigour 
and rapidity were special types of his 
| genius; he entered ardently into the spirit 
' of the work, and completed it in an incredi- 
bly short time. We give a specimen of it 
| below. It was stamped with a true classic 
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PORTION OF THE ENTRY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT INTO BABYLON. 


verve, and rich exuberance of invention. 
It completed his reputation for prominence 
above all competitors, in its style; and 
even the Romans, amongst whom he was 
looked upon with considerable jealousy, 
now hailed him with the title of ‘‘ Patriarch 
of Bas-Relief.” 

Much about the same period, he was 
entrusted with a delicate and difficult task, 
which indicates the high confidence enter- 
tained of his accomplished taste. The 
celebrated marbles of Egina, which had 
decorated, in the olden time, the temple 
dedicated to Jupiter Panhellenian, had been 
purchased by the Prince of Bavaria, and 
transported by him to Rome for restoration ; 
time and barbarism having wofully injured 
them, by fractures, and, in many instances, 
by total loss of limbs. Who could so 


estimate their archaic mysteries as the | 


unlettered Dane? Who so safe in their 
restoration? He accepted the task with 
repugnance, but, as he advanced in its 
execution, his confidence in his perceptions 
, ener age A increased, until he found himself 
eeply interested in his occupation and 
por f b 
vation of broken surfaces and disjecta 
membra. 

Amongst those who did homage to Thor- 
waldsen, in the day of his greatness, were 
two of our own men of renown—Lord 


| Byron and Sir Walter Scott. How Byron 
figured, with his affectation, must be given 
in the words of the sculptor to his friend 
Andersen, ‘‘ It was at Rome that I had to 
'make the statue of Lord Byron. When, 
accordingly, that noble personage came to 
| my atelier, he sat down in front of me and 
forthwith assumed a o—- aspect— 
| wholly different from his ordinary phy- 
siognomy. ‘ My Lord,’ I said to him, ‘ have 
| the goodness to be tranquil—I beg of you 
not to look with an air of such misery.’— 
/*That is the characteristic expression of 
my face,’ replied Byron.—‘ Indeed !’ was my 
rejoinder, and, without — myself 
| further with this mockery of mood, I pro- 
ceeded to work out my own impressions. 
| When the bust was finished, every one 
considered the likeness to be striking, but 
the Lord was not content. ‘ This,’ said he, 
‘is not my face; I have a much greater 
aspect of wretchedness than that’—for he 
would obstinately have that air of misery.” 

Some years afterwards, Sir Walter, when 
‘at Rome, desired to be introduced to the 
sculptor. Neither could speak the lan- 
of the other, but the details of this 


y effecting a curiously happy reno- | guage 


interview are preserved by one who was 
| present. The two illustrious men met one 
another, with an affecting cordiality ; but 
their conversation was singularly frag- 
' mentary. In fact, it was but an interchange 
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of monosyllables and interjections—cog108- 
conul—t harmé — plaisir — happy — piacere— 
delighted—hereur, But they were at once 
friends; they seemed wondrously quick in 
comprehending each other; they heartily 
shook hands, and slapped each other on the 
shoulder. Thorwaldsen could not harmo- 
nise with Byron’s eccentricity, but here 
was a man whose congeniality he recog- 
nised at first sight. He made a bust of 
sir Walter. 

We may remark, that one of the most 
perfect works that have come from Thor- 
waldsen’s chisel, is the statue of an Eng- 

. lish lady, who became Princess Baryatinska. 
‘‘He has succeeded,” observes M. Plon, 
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its quadrangle, wherein he was to lie. In | 
about a year and a half that sad denouement 
was to take place, and as quietly as it could 
be experienced by mortal man. 
The incidents of the great sculptor’s 
death, as given by M. Plon, were not a 
little singular. Up to the very day which 
was to close his career, he had no warning 
distemper to intimate its approach. On 
the morning of March 24, 1844, he awoke 
indispennd, bat made his accustomed simple 
breakfast on a glass of milk and a small 
roll. He determined to spend the day at 
| home, and proceeded to occupy himself in 
| modelling the bust of Luther. He had, 
however, been invited to dinner by the 
Baroness de Stampe, and that lady, coming 
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HEBE. 


‘in preserving in this portrait the aristo- 


eratic air of his subject, and her British | when the door of his house was attained, 
characteristic type, without erring, in any 
degree, from the severity and purity of its | exclaimed the sculptor, with an excitement 
antique style.” This statue may range in | that bewildered the poet, ‘is not that an 


the same class with his Hebe. 


Three times, trom the commencement of 
his great career, did T nm Visit his | of , T i 
. did Thorwaldsen visit his | of the year, Thorwaldsen again encountered 


| to his atelier, prevailed upon him to change 
| his purpose, and, after some visits, to pro- 
| ceed to her husband’s house. He accord- 
\ingly ceased working upon the bust, and 
fia down the piece of clay which he had 
(been manipulating. The impression of his 
‘hand remained upon that plastic morsel, 
and so still continues preserved in the 
museum of Copenhagen. 

In the evening, with his friends, he re- 
covered all his good spirits, but amongst 
| other topics of gay remark was this, that 

“the architect Bindesbéll had completed 
his tomb, and he might die off whenever 
he had a mind.” A few moments subse- 
quently, when on his way, according to 
his wont, to the theatre, he encountered 
| this same architect, and interchanged a 
| pleasant salute with him. It had so hap- 
| pened that, precisely at this same juncture 
| of the past year, his friend Andersen, the 
Danish poet, had paid him a visit, for the 
purpose of communicating to him a tragic 
| incident which had just occurred, namely, 
that Admiral Wulff, celebrated in Den- 
| mark as the translator of Shakspeare and 
| Byron, having found himself indisposed 
| while at the theatre, betook himself to a 
| vehicle, in order to return home, and that 


the coachman found him dead. ‘‘ Well,” 


| admirable and enviable death ’” 
And it so happened that, after the lapse 


et 


of Christ (engraved below), the loft 


figures 
of the apostles on either side, 


might, in 








STATUE OF CHRIST. 


its expressive action, seem to welcome the 
patriarch sculptor to his final rest. 

M. Plon has not undertaken this studied 
biography of the great sculptor vainly. 
He has laboured to render it complete, 
and we believe successfully. He has 
expended much careful research on its 
annexed catalogues of all Thorwaldsen’s 
works, accompanied by such minute 
information with respect to them, as a 
vealous amateur might desire. The work 
is further embellished by two line-engrav- 
ings of free but delicate handling of the 
Venus and Mercury, and a profusion of 
exquisite wood-cuts, by which basso reliewo 
subjects are so expressively given. M. 
Plon’s treatment of lie theme is methodical 
and clear—his writing has all the ease and 
grace of unaffected scholarship—and he 
imparts much interest to his narrative. 

In the delicate and difficult task of criti- 
cism he has also been extremely fortunate. 








native land, and at each time he was re- | Andersen, as he proceeded to the theatre, 


ceived with unbounded enthusiasm. 
progresses, indeed, when 


more than royal in sincerity. On hi 


receive them. 
left an annual income. 
he came to see his wishes realised. Agai 
he was met with a fond extravagance « 
welcome. On entering the palace of Chat 


lottenborg, within which his quarters as 
President of the Academy lay, he was com- 


pelled to come forth on its balcony, an 
show himself 


admiring crowd of people. 


“Would not one imagine,” he said, to 
‘that we were at Rome, 
; lope, and about to give my | 


a frend near him, 
and that I wa 


blessing uri ori, 


From that ti is 
ime to the end of 
rg id of his « 


respect to eve 
He saw his 1 
looked with 1 
modest, most 


nuseum constructed, and h 
10 apprehensive eye upon th 


second entry to Copenhagen, he brought | 
with him his Will, by which he bequeathed 
to that city all his works, in model or 
otherwise, over which he had control. on 
condition that they should be for ever pre- 
served in a museum specially erected to 
To aid in effecting this he 
On his third visit 


the fine old man, with his 
full flowing locks of snow—to a prodigious 


. lays he 
ject of the deepest affection and 
ry inhabitant of ( ‘openhagen. 


simple tomb, in the centre of 


~_ be = pressed him to accompany him; but 
16 ©6travelled, | other engagements interposed an effecti 

‘ a" . -" T & : . ° ? ve 
— . not only at home, but in Germany | obstacle. Thorwaldemn then alone entered 
and Switzerland, royal in semblance, and | the theatre, and took his accustomed stall 


8| in the parterre. Presently a lady had to 


| pass him, and he rose for her convenierce. 


attention, she perceived that his head was 
bent towards the floor. 
anything, sir*” she ventured to say. No 
reply was returned. An alarm at once 
| spread around. He was supposed to be 
seriously unwell; he was borne from the 
theatre to the neighbouring palace of Char- 
lottenborg (the Fine Art Academy), and 
laid — acouch. A physician opened a 
vein, but no drop of blood followed. The 
great artist had ceased to live. 

The fervour with which Denmark has 
recognised her most illustrious offspring 
was sustained in his funeral honours. Its 
pomp was that of royalty. The whole 
nation, says the biographer, seemed to 
follow in solemn procession to his tomb. 


n 
of 


d 


black ; forty artists assisted in bearine the 
venerated remains; the general knell of 
church bells mingled with choral lamen- 
tation. The King and Prince Royal received 
the coffin at the entrance of ‘the metro- 
politan church, Notre Dame—so especial] 

consecrated by his labours: and the stains 


8 
e 





| beauty of style implies, 


On her turning to thank him for his polite | 


“Have you lost | 


The streets of Copenhagen were draped in | 


''o admire fine statuary is the easiest thing 
possible; but to analyse the mysterious 
indeed, a very fine 
| and uncommon faculty. We find much of it 
‘here. In the critical and wholly unpedan- 
| tic disquisitions into which his function 
compelled him to enter, a fine susceptibility 
in perception and unaffected justness are 
conspicuous—his admiration is gracefully 
and vividly expressed, and his severer 
conclusions unvitiated by pretentious aus- 
terity. When he finds, at the close, 
that Thorwaldsen was exquisitely classic 
| beyond all other sculptors, and that too 
without the meanness of imitation, but 
because his nature harmonised essentially 
with the great Grecian masters, and yet 
had its own unequivocal idiosynerasy, 4 
though he had been their contemporary, 
and he also had drank at Castaly, we 
‘cannot hesitate to go with him. That his 
excellent majesty, Louis, the King of 
Bavaria, was of the same way of thinking, 
is pretty evident, not alone from what we 
have already stated, but from the following 
passage in another glowing epistle :— 

“T had the strongest desire again to see, at 
Munich, my excellent and old friend Thorwald- 
sen, the greatest of sculptors since the most 
flourishing days of Greece.”’ 


M. Plon’s work, we doubt aot, will 


become a ‘‘classic” in the Art-literature 
France. M. E. C. 
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THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 





EXHIBITION OF 1868. 





Ir is now forty-two years since the institu- 
tion of the Royal Scottish Academy, which 
opened its Exhibition for 1868 on the 15th 
of February. On the previous day the 
annual dinner was held in the large central 
room, under the presidency of Sir George 
Harvey, when, if the company could not 
be said literally to sit down under their 
own vines and fig-trees, yet many of them 
did hold the feast amid scenes and person- 


ages long familiar to sight and hand in | 


their own studios, while to the stranger 
guests the whole had the charm and in- 
terest of a manifold novelty. Surely this 
is the acme of luxury—to have eye and 
ear, intellect and fancy, simultaneously re- 
galed, and this among all the pleasant 
accompaniments of good cheer, social feel- 
ings, and kindly sympathies and associa- 
tions ; a fitting manner in which to inau- 
gurate an event that is always so rich in 
perspective pleasure to the community. 

It is not easy to contract our notice of so 
prodigal an array of talent into the limited 
compass at ourcommand. We have no hesi- 
tation, however, in starting with the general 
statement, that the present is probably the 
noblest assemblage of Art which Edinburgh 
has seen for many years. The pictures 
and sculptures number altogther nearly 
eleyen hundred; England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and the Continent being all worthily 
represented, notwithstanding the lamented 
loss in recent times of such distinguished 
contributors as Phillip, Stanfield, Miss F. 
Stoddart, Macculloch, J. C. Brown, Cairns, 
and Greig. 

Of figure-pieces, two of the most note- 
worthy are by the late John Phillip, R.A. 
(both lent by her gracious Majesty the 
Queen),‘The Marriage of the Princess Royal 
of England’ and ‘The Letter Writer of 
Seville.’ The Academy Council informs 
us that this latter work was produced after 
the artist’s first visit to Spain, and con- 
stituted the sort of starting-point of his 
genius in a new and higher development. 
And doubtless the merits of the picture 
amply justify the conclusions it drew forth, 
and along with others from the same gifted 
hand, now cold, it contributes to diffuse a 
‘‘ sunset radiance”’ over the present collec- 
tion. A very touching interest must also 
attach to the small ‘ Moonlight,’ unfinished, 
by the departed Horatio Macculloch, lite- 
rally his last effort, and on which he was 
working only two days prior to his death. 
An old ‘Tomb at Tinaarlo,’ by A. Mol- 
linger, is a fine specimen of another clever 
artist no longer with us. The locale itself 
is in many ways remarkable ; and the huge 
tall masses of stone, with the sheep and 
birds, and wonderful atmospheric purity, 
at once arrest and hold the eye. With this 
brief allusion to the relics of departed ed 
ness, let us now turn to our living bene- 
factors. 

To Sir E. Landseer we are indebted for 
the companion studies of a horse in ‘ Pros- 
perity,’ and the same in ‘ Adversity.’ Here 
the interest hinges, of course, on dissimi- 
larity of condition; and there is a moral 
in the strong contrast shown in the animal 
which comes home to the human nature. 
Sir George Harvey gives us ‘ Glen Falloch,’ 
broad, rugged, and inspiriting, with a pano- 
ramic background of mountains so intensely 
blue that we feel chilly as we look. We 
own to slight disappointment this season 
with the Belgian painter, M. Portaels. His 
‘ Maiden of Trieste,’ last year, was so rare 





a gem that possibly his admirers are not 
so easily pleased as they might otherwise 
have been with the ‘ Eastern y,’ whose 
eyelids appear to us by far too heavy even 
for her peculiar type of beauty—a defect of 
which the entire conception of the face 
seems to partake. Sir Noel Paton, be- 
sides two illustrations from ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,” and a beautiful little ideal, ‘ The 
Reaper and the Flower,’ contributes a 
sublime Scripture exposition, ‘In Gethse- 
mane,’ one of those unearthly and yet per- 
fectly human embodiments of Deity which 
are the sole mary. sora as they are cer- 
tainly the highest efforts, of genius. How 
delighted we are to welcome such subjects 
from the artist’s easel, rather than the 
~— fairy impersonations in which his 
early imagination loved to revel! W. B. 
Scott is a painter whom we admire, and with 
whom also we are inclined to be angry. 
In his ‘ Messenger of the New Faith’ there 
are points of beauty which only make us 
more impatient of the defects. On one 
side of the picture—the heathen side—we 
have power; the old sorceress and gor- 
geous pictorial effect in the females suitably 
arrayed in meretricious splendour, are 
sadly contradicted by the meagre weak- 
ness of the opposite, or Christian side. The 
form of the ‘ Messenger’ is not earnest and 
aerial, but thin and tame and unreal; and 
so, though in a sense attractive and poetical, 
the work falls short of its meaning, and 
misses the desired impression. illiam 
M‘Taggart has a charming piece repre- 
senting Tennyson’s Dora in the cornfield, 
holding the boy by the hand whose sight 
she trusts will conciliate the farmer’s heart. 
There is a tender feeling about the figures, 
and a dewy softness in the full springing 
grain, irresistibly sweet. William Craw- 
ford has been particularly successful in 
‘The Wishing Pool,’ where a pretty country 
lassie stands balancing her thought and 
her pitcher over the hing hill-stream ; 
and also in his ‘ More Free than Welcome,’ 
where another young girl is surprised by 
the sight of a raven in rather close prox- 
imity to her face. ‘The Bridegroom’s 
Present,’ by Alex. Leggett, where a rustic 
youth is arranging a shawl, selected from 
a pedlar’s pack, round the shoulders of his 
betrothed, tells the simple tale in a clever 
and pleasing manner. Nor must we omit 
a passing eulogy on Philip Hoyoll’s ‘ Lis- 
tening on the Sly.’ The child’s face is 
inimitably roguish and bright; and what 
she hears on the sly we greatly fear she 
will repeat pretty much aloud. dtto Leyde 
is one of the foreigners who remembers us 
with liberality. Our two favourites of his 
contributions are ‘Asleep,’ in which a 
mother with flowing masses of rich chestnut 
hair tends a child on her lap; and better 
still, ‘The Toun’s Drummer,’ which, as a 
piece of street and character painting, has 
not often been surpassed. The largest 
canvas exhibited is by Charles Lutyens, 
after a design by J. D. Brown. Here we 
find ‘ South African Colonists attacked by 
a Lion,’ and truly, to judge by appear- 
ances, which are rendered with marvellous 
wer and graphic detail, the king of the 
ts is playing awful havoc among the 
men and horses, and threatens, by one 
triumphant coup, to win the mastery over 
the astonished and affrighted settlers. We 
are always glad to meet with our expert 
friend Erskine Nicol, and congratulate him 
on his ‘ Finishing Touch,’ which is redo- 
lent of the old Irish humour. A stalwart 
Paddy is having his neckcloth adjusted by a 
good-humo young female, and of course 
the bit of courtin’ blarney (well received) 
in which he has been indulging makes his 





€5 
face extra patient under the operation. 
There is painting in Archer’s ‘ Henry 


II. and Fair Rosamond,’ but we are scarcely 
pleased with any artist who represents 
woman as the mere toy of man, such as 
she looks here, a piece of fair inanity, not 
merely with no nose to speak of (as some 
miniature beauties are represented), but, 
which is a far more serious matter, with no 
soul to speak of. We like Gourlay Steele’s 
‘ Long-Hidden Treasures.’ The girl taking 
the brocade from the dusty chest has a fine 
touch of sentiment that awakens corre- 
sponding emotion in the beholder. John 
Faed has a clever interior he calls ‘The 
Ballad ;’ and R. P. Bell’s ‘ Checkmate’ is 
an amusing exposition of quiet self-satis- 
faction in the one player, and ill-suppressed 
chagrin in the other. James Drummond 
has several excellent pieces, particularly 
a@ very quaint production, ‘ That Old 
Weird Bell ;’ and ‘ Waiting for a Reader,’ 
a varied and carefully-finished picture, 
where the Bible chained in the church 
porch is the cynosure of many eyes who 
are longing and lingering for some one 
to make known its contents. ‘ Ballad 
Singing,’ and ‘Shopping in the Fifteenth 
Century,’ are tevanaie specimens of 
George Hay’s ability ; while James Douglas 
in ‘The Whispered Correction’ shows more 
finish than we have yet seen from his hand. 
John J. Napier must have been studying 
sensation in general, and Miss Braddon in 
— when he conceived ‘ Troublous 
imes.’ Yet though decidedly over florid 
in colour, the incident is striking, and vigo- 
rously dashed out; the figures are well 
mv and strongly effective. ‘A Winter 
ight’s Tale,’ D. Maclise, R.A., is most 
elaborate in detail; yet it strikes us there 
is a statuesque lifelessness about the dra- 
matis persone which is totally overstrained. 
If the aged dame ‘is relating some 
story of thrilling horror (as is plainly 
meant), though it is natural her auditors 
should sit motionless, surely every face 
need not be so utterly unimpassioned. One 
or two appear, indeed, as if a few minutes 
more might find them asleep. The moon- 
light at door and window is exquisitely 
managed. We admire an ‘Italian Peasant 
Mother,’ by Signor Cletofonte, a chaste 
and graceful impersonation, without one 
spark of meretricious tint. J. B. Mac- 
donald, in ‘The Alarm,’ evinces consider- 
able capacity, and gives quiet suggestion 
of the histonical — intended, though 
we cannot commend the too shadowy figure 
beckoning on the distant hill-side. M. 
Michael’s ‘Wood Gatherers’ is delightfully 
woody, @ veritable leaf from nature's book. 
But passing by Dubufe’s well-known por- 
trait of Rosa Bonheur, whose countenance 
is a whole volume of heroic thoughts, and 
passing by with earnest approval the 
several fisher-life pieces of og | Hals- 
whelle which send the salt-sea foam, as 
from his easel, direct upon our faces, let us 
glance at a few of our best-loved landscapes. 
And first, we would heartily congratulate 
D. O. Hill, R.S.A., on the most ing 
icture which, as far as we can recollect, 
e has ever yet executed. ‘Dumbarton, 
from Kirkton Hill,’ is an entirely original 
point from which to work a noble prospect. 
The river Clyde has been the subject of 
ictorial illustration times without number ; 
indeed we have been well-nigh sated with 
repetitions of the famous rock and its sur- 
roundings. In the present instance, how- 
ever, while all the attractions of the old 
scene remain, or rather are immensel 
enhanced, the advantage of novelty is 
superadded. So that while we gaze on the 
lovely expanse of wood, water, and sky, 
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the like a dream of peace in @ world of 
‘art , tumultuous reality. But space forbids us to 
ief, | lin . 
the quiet tal: siren rand so’ We"pass on to another walk of 
| Art,~merely premising that many of the 


tower and spire, ay 4 and hear yore 
inding stream with its ancen 
Vadding out in bold and ‘Picturesque rl 
the magnificent mouritains, 
leyé;'and the delicious cloudland over-arch- 
ing ‘the whole, the remembfance stéals | 
tpon us With redotbled satisfaction that | 
these beautiful images we have seett | 
fefore, and that this is in truth familiar | 
section of our own romantic land. We do 
sincerely hope, now that Mr. Hill has | 
Broken the’ ice anew (so to speak); since | 
his long enchainment to labour of another 
kind—we mean the weary Disruptive Por- | 
traiture Which must have lain like an in- | 
cubus on his génius—he will come forth 
like a giant enfrarichioed to refresh his own | 
eyes and afterwards to arrest ours, with | 
many of nature's glorious céups-d' wil, such 
as that now’ before us. There are three 
artists—A. Peri gal, James Cassie, and W aller 
Paton—for whom the present Exhibition | 
has greatly increased a respect that was al- 
ways considerable. Their industry is un- | 
doubfed, and the fruits are manifest. The 
merit of the first has lately received hon- 
ourable. testimony in his lettin as Asso- 
cidte of the Academy ; the second will, no | 
doubt, much enhance his reputation by his | 
able rendering of ‘Glen Urquhart,” @ grand | 
stretch of cauld Caledonian moor; dnd the | 
third, good and happy in all, gives us per- | 
haps his finest effort in ‘The Tomb of ‘the | 
Bruce,’ where his versatile talent invests | 
with equal softness and strength a variety | 
of interesting objects, trees and sunlight, | 
and solemn architectural ruins. Peter | 


* 


Graham is unique in the theme of his only | to a resunié of it. 
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funtthér ‘athong these pictorial: trea- 


water-délours, such as those: of Oswald 
Stéwatt, Robert’ Frier, and Charles N. 


Woolnoth, are of rare beauty, and-evines a | 


depth and ‘solidity -which, at one time, were 
deemed tho exclusive prerogative of oil 
Indeed’ we pérceive with pleasure that 
many besides those already celebrated in 
the Water-colour school; have now taken 
to thisdepartinent of the profession, thereby 
bidding fair to test its capabilities to the 
utmost. . 

The Academy exhibits no less than 70 
sculpturés; mine of which are by Brodie; 
the: chief being a ‘marble bust of» her 
Majesty the Queen, begun. by Alexander, 
and finished by his brother William, from 
sittings at’ Batmoral'in’ October last, and a 
statue, * Light in ‘Darkness,’ beautifully 
touched with a serene joy, expressive of 
the ‘motto,*‘‘The ‘entrance of Thy Word 
giveth light.” William Mossman, besides 
several medallions, has a ‘ Blind Girl Read- 
ing,” sweet and pure, and a statuette of 
‘Sir John Falstaff, with which last piece 
we have one decided fault to find, viz:; we 
have seen this same statuette, or something 
so like it as to be nearly a bona-/fide repeti- 
tion, so very often that we are tired of it, 
and are in dariger of losing all apprecia- 
tién of its merit. Surély, when a clever 
man gets*hold of an idea, it is hot necessary 
that Bs should frequently treat the public 
George A. Lawson, 


eadland projects its green and rugged | delights*us with a group’in terra’ cotta, 
front into the dashing waters; while | where figures in Various attitudes listen to 


the sea-birds dart out and flounder’ in | a war-song chanted by a minstrel’ enthusi- | 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


, FROM THE COLLECTION, OF RALPH BROOKLE. 
BANK, ESQ., ANNESLEY, LIVERPOOL, 


GOING HOME. 

T. Faed, R.A., Painter. F. A. Heath, Engraver, 
Ir is now, we believe, about sixteen. years 
since Mr. Faed left his home in Scotland 
to take up his residence in London as a 
painter, He brought with him the good 
reputation accorded , by his fellow-country- 
men of the north,.and soon found that 


| had as. many appreciating friends here as 


in Edinburgh; for, from his first appear- 





ance on. the walls of the Royal Academy, 


in 1851, when he had not yet quitted Scot- 


land, up to the present time, the pictures 
of this artist haye been among the number 
of those before which crowds “most do 
congregate.” No contemporary painter 
has taken greater hold of the popular feel- 
ing than he, and there is none ay special 
department who has more deserved it, 
Only in person has he lived among us of 
the south; his thoughts, as expressed in 
his works, have always remained “eal” 
to his country; and it is to the peasant- 
life of Scotland his mind, scarcely without 
exception, reverts for subjects to illustrate. 
Born in a picturesque locality, and sur- 
rounded in early years by those who served 
him as ‘‘ models” when a passion for 


' sketching occupied many of his boyish 


hours, rustic life in its various phases has 


| been.the field in which he has laboured 


pictare, ‘Along the Cliffs,’ where a vast | who, we understand, is a young aspirant, | 


circling confusion from their eyries below. | ast. The piece is full of life and character, | 


E. T. Crawford is excellent in ‘The Fenham | 


Flats,’ a peculiar and highly picturesque | 
scene; and Alexander Fraser takes us to a | duced in larger size and worthier material. 
‘Cottage in North Wales’ lying so peace- | The ‘Models for Ornamental ‘Brackets’ 
fully under the delicious autumn sky as | are pretty and ingenious, and as the work of 


fairly td fascinate the poetic eye. 
stand now before us, 8. Bough |! 


your ‘Borrowdale, Cumberland,’ coming 
upon it as we did rather unexpectedly, gave 
us a start, and then a thrill, and then a 
glow of heart-felt happiness and admiration 
in the long, long gaze we took of that 
exquisite landscape. Verily, you have 
this od made'a spring of many steps up 
the ladder of fame ; and if you would keep 
the place you have so honourably won, we 
have one advice to offer you ; and it is sug- 
gested by your ‘ Thames, from Greenwich,’ 
as well as other of your pictures—Beware 
of repeating yourself in your skies. These 
sunsets with the paler or brighter orange 
light trailing along the water may come to 
pe upon the spectator. Forswear them 
or a time, and give us earth and air in pure 
oa glory such as we find it in ‘ The 

ale of the Teith’ or this enchanting 
‘ Borrowdale,’ But soft ye, now, We are 
going into ‘The Pine Forest,’ by John 
M'Whirter; and we hold our breath as we 


But'pray | a very young lady, give excellent promise 
ugh! and listen | for future efforts. 
while we reveal the pleasing secret that | ject of lady artists ( 


j 
| 


| Stone,’ has hit the peculiarities of a remark- 
high and honourable place among the 


| Scottish Academy for a time, we can only 


| however, that enough has been: said to 


_ take more and more pride in her Annual 
| Art-exhibitions, 


pause beneath these grand old trees, and 


ponder on human littleness in the presence 


of this sylvan magnificence. How silentis | 


the place! 


thought, the memory of hopes buried in the 
past years that shall revive and bloom for 
us no more! “No more!” Oh. how majes- 
tically mournfal are those words! They 
oe like the roar Of the wirds throtigh 
oer of pines! We ‘tHark” Mr. 

hirter for all his contributions, but 


+ ee be A one, and also for “Water 


dwells in our recollection 


how suggestive of solemn | 


| other Scottish exhibitions : 


and so effective in the’ small scale in which 
it is cast that we would fain see it repro- 


But while on the sub- 
of whom, by-the-bye, 
there is an unusual array of names this 
year‘in the catdlogue) we must not forget 
a Well-merited encomium on Mrs. D. 0. 
Hill, who, in her ‘ Marble Bust‘of Living: 


able countenance with able ‘precision. In 
‘ Viola’ too, and ‘The Daughtér of the 
Chief,’ she fully vindicites her right to a 


ee of a noble and laborious branch of 
rt. 


And now, in taking farewell of the 


express regret that we have been able to 
specify so few out of the multitude of 
artists whose reputation is either grown 
or growing in the profession. We trust, 


prove that Edinburgh has good cause to 


(It happens unfortunately that we are 
compelled, owing to the appropriation of a 
poftion of our ordinary pages to the Illus- 
trated Catalogue of the late Paris Inter- 
national “Exhibition, t6 postpone notices of 

é we have in ty 
reviews of the Glasgow Institute of the 
Fin6 Arts, and of the Exhibition of Ancient 
arid Modern Portraits which opened in the 
month of February in the Glasgow Corpo- 


ration Hall: Thése we h A 
next moénth.—Ep. Awd) to introduce 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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with so great success. 

The name of Thomas Faed has been asso- 

ciated with that of David Wilkie, but in 

oint.of similarity the comparison does not 

old good. Wilkie, in his genre pictures, 
was essentially a humourist ; Faed 1s, gene- 
rally, the reverse of this ; see, for example, 
his ‘Home for the Homeless,’ his ‘ First 
Break in the Family,’ ‘The Mitherless 
Bairn,’ ‘Sunday in the Backwoods,’ and 
others. Nor in manner of painting or 
in colour is any similarity of practice dis- 
cernible ; the excellencies of each artist are 
quite distinct, and can never be recognised 
as convertible the one for the other. 

It is seldom we have from Mr. Faed an 
out-door scene so simply rural as ‘Going 
Home ;’ it tells a story beyond that of the 
day’s work being finished, and the labourers 
leaving, or about to leave, the place i 
which they have toiled through the long 
day. The hour of rest has come, the 
shadows of evening are lengthening out,— 
“ The sun has lost his rage, his downward orb 

Shoots nothing now but animating warmth 

And vital lustre that, with various ray, 

Lights up the clouds—those beauteous robes of heaven, 

Tncessant rolled into romantic shapes, 

The dream of waking fancy.”—THOMSON. 
In the foreground a labourer is packing 
up a bag which, probably, contains 
dinner “service ;” a young girl stands by 
watching him attentively. She is a good- 
looking, buxom lassie, possibly his eldest 
daughter, for the man appears too old to 
be her husband, or even lover, thoug 
girl descending the hill looks back towards 
the pair as if curious to ascertain & 
movements ; and the elderly woman behind 
her shades her eyes from the sunray, 
obviously with the same object. In the 
distance is a wide stretch of hilly country, 
in the forepart of which stands 

“ A wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily.” 

Mr. Brocklebank, to whom we are indebted 
for permission to engrave this picture, pos 


sesses in it a work that would ornam 
any collection. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES.* 


BY THE REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 


Part VI. 


In the British Museum are, among the se- | 
lect works, two volumes containing a rather | 
large number of illuminated pictures which 
have been cut out of MSS., chiefly of the 
early fourteenth century, by some collector | 
who did not understand how much more 
valuable they would have been, even as pic- 
tures, if left each by itself in the appropriate 
setting of its black letter page, than when 
asted half a dozen together in a paper scrap- | 
-~ That they are severed from the 
letter-press which they were intended to | 
illustrate is of the less importance, because | 
they seem all to be illustrations of scenes | 
in romances, and it is not difficult to one | 
who is well versed in those early writings 
either to identify the subjects or to invent 
histories for them. But their chief in- | 
terest is, that each isolated picture affords | 
a subject in which an expert, turning the 
book over and explaining it to an amateur, | 
would find material for a little lecture on | 
medieval art and architecture, costume, | 
and manners. | 
In presenting to the reader the subjects 
which illustrate this paper we find ourselves 
laced, by circumstances, in the position of 
bine obliged to treat them lke those | 
scrap-book pictures of which we have 
spoken, viz., as isolated pictures, illustrat- 
ing generally our subject of the Knights 
of the Middle Ages, needing each its in- | 
dependent explanation. 
The first subject represents a scene 
from some romance in which the good 
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No. 1. 


has followed the good knight to his pavi- 
lion a in the meadow hard by. The 
knight has doffed his armour, and taken his 
bath, and put on his robes of peace, and 
heard yespers, and gone to supper. The 
lighted candles show that it is getting 
dusk. It is only by an artistic license that 
the curtains of the tent are drawn aside to 
display the whole interior ; in reality they 
were close drawn; these curtains are striped 
of alternate breadths of gay colours—gold 
and red and green and blue. Any one who 
has seen how picturesque a common bell 
tent, pitched on the lawn, looks from the 
outside, when one has been tempted by a 
fine summer evening to stay out late and 
‘“‘have candles,” will be able to conceive 
how picturesque the striped curtains of this 
pavilion would be, how eminently pic- 
turesque the group of such pavilions here 
indicated, with the foliage of trees overhead 
and the grey walls and towers of a 





* Continued from page 234, Vol. vi., N.S., 1867. 
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knight, attended by his squire, is guided | the leg or whether the artist has omitted 
by a damsel on some adventure. Asin the | the lines which would indicate that the legs 
case which we find in Caxton’s ‘Prince | were, as is more probably the case, also 
Arthur :” ‘‘ And the good knight, Sir Gala- | protected by banded mail. He wears the 
had, rode so long, till that he came that | prick spur; and his body-armour is pro- 
night to the castle of Carberecke ; and it | tected from sun and rain by the surcoat. 
befel him that he was benighted in an | Behind him prances his squire. The reader 
hermitage. And when they were at rest | will not fail to notice the character which the 
there came a gentlewoman knocking at the | artist has thrown into the form and expres- 
door, and called Sir Galahad, and so the | sion of his features. It will be seen that 
hermit came to the door to ask what she | he is not armed, but wears the ordinary 
would. Then she called the hermit, Sir | civil costume, with a hood and hat, and 
Ulfric, ‘I am a gentlewoman that would carries his master’s spear, and the shield is 
om with the knight that is with you.’ | suspended at his back by its ginge—strap ; 
hen the good man awaked Sir Galahad, | its hollow shape and the rampant lion 
and bade him rise and speak witha gentle- | emblazoned on it will not be overlooked. 
woman which seemeth hath great need of} Romance writers are sometimes accused of 
you. Then Sir Galahad went to her and | forgetting that their heroes are human, and 
asked what she would. ‘Sir Galahad,’ | need to eat and drink and sleep. But this 
said she, ‘I will that you arm you and is hardly true of the old romancers who, in 





| mount upon your horse and follow me, for | relating knightly adventures, did not draw 


I will show you within these three days the | upon their imagination, but described the 
highest adventure that ever knight saw.’ | things which were continually happening 
Anon, Sir Galahad armed him, and took | about them; and the illuminators in illus- 
his horse and commended him to God, and | trating the romances drew from the life— 
bade the gentlewoman go and he would | the life of their own day—and this it is which 
follow her there as she liked. So the | makes their pictures so naive and truthful 
damsel rode as fast as her palfrey might | in spite of their artistic defects, and so 
gallop till that she came to the sea.” _ valuable as historical authorities. In the 

Here then we see the lady ambling | engraving below (No. 2) is a subject which 
through the forest (No. 1), and she rides as | would hardly have occurred to modern 
ladies rode in the middle ages, and as they , romancer or illustrator. The crowd of tents 
still ride, like female centaurs, in the tells us that the scene is cast in the ‘tented 
Sandwich Islands. She turns easily in her | field,” either of real war or of the mimic 
saddle, though going at agood pace, tocarry | war of some great tournament. The com- 
on an animated conversation with the bat of the day is over. The modern 
knight. He, it will be seen, is in hauberk romancer would have dropped the curtain 
and hood of banded mail, with the curious for the day, to be drawn up again next 
ornaments called «ailettes—little wings—at morning when the trumpets of the heralds 
his shoulders. He seems to have genouil- | called the combatants once more to the 
liéres—knee-pieces of plate; but itisdoubt- field. Our medisyal illuminator has given 
ful whether he has also plate armour about | us a charming episode in the story. Ho 
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medisval town in the background, with | squire of the last picture enter from behind, 
the stars coming out one by one among the bearing aloft in both hands a fat capon on 


turrets and spires sharply defined against an ample pewter platter. 


the fading sky. The little subject which is next engraved 
The knight, like a good chevalier and will enable us to introduce from the Romance 
humane master, has first seen his war-horse of Prince Arthur a description of an ad- 
med and fed. And what a sure evi- venture and a graphic account of the 
ence that the picture is from the life, different turns and incidents of a single 
is this introduction of the noble animal combat, told in language which is rich in 
sharing the shelter of the tent of his picturesque obsolete words. ‘* And so they 
master, who waits for supper to be served. rode forth a great while till they came to 
The furniture of the table is worth rv | the borders of that country, and there they 
at; the ample white table-cloth, though ; found a full fair village, with a strong 
the table is, doubtless, only a board on bridge like a fortress.” And when Sir 
trestles ; and the two candlesticks of massive Launcelot and they were at the bridge, 
and elegant shape, show that the candle- | there start forth before them many gentle- 
sticks now called altar-candlesticks are | men and yeomen which eaid, ‘Fair lord, 
only of the ordinary domestic medisval | ye may not pass over this bridge and this 
type, obsolete now in domestic use, but fortress but one of you at once, therefore 
still retained, like so many other ancient choose which of you shall enter within this 
fashions, in ecclesiastical use. There, too, , bridge first.’ Then Sir Launcelot proffered 
are the wine flagon and cup, and the salt | himself first to enter within this bridge. 
between them ; the knife is in the knight’s | —Jprotanly w bridge with a tower to defend the ap- 
right hand. We almost expect to see the | proach to it. 
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‘ir’ said Sir La Cote Male Taile, 2. 
cam 9o8 let me enter first within this 
fortress, and if I speed well I will send for 
ou, and if it happen that I be slain there 
i goeth ; and if so be that I am taken 
prisoner then may ye come and rescue me. | 
‘IT am loath,’ said Sir Launcelot, ‘to let | 
you take this passage.” ‘Sir, said he, | 
“I pray you let me put my body in this 
adventure. ‘Now go your way,’ said 


Sir Launcelot, ‘and God be your speed.’ | 
So he entered, and anon, there met with 











him two brethren, the one hight Sir Pleine 
de Force and that other hight Sir Pleine de 
Amours; and anon they met with Sir 
La Cote Male Taile, and first Sir La Cote 
* Male Taile smote down Sir Pleine de Force, 
and soon after he smote down Sir Pleine de 
Amours ; and then they dressed themselves 
to their shields and swords and so they 
bade Sir La Cote Male Taile alight, and so 
he did, and there was dashing and foining 
with swords. And so they began full hard 
to assay Sir La Cote Male Taile, and many 
great wounds they gave him upon his head 
and upon nis breast and upon his shoulders. 
And as he might ever among he gave sad 
strokes again. And then the two brethren 
traced and traversed for to be on both hands 
of Sir La Cote Male Taile. But by fine 
force and knightly prowess he got them 
afore him. Andso then when he felt him- 
self so wounded he doubled his strokes, and 
gave them so many wounds that he felled 
them to the earth and would have slain 
them had they not yielded them. And 
right so Sir La Cote Male Taile took the 
best horse that there was of them two and 
so rode forth his way to that other fortress 
and bridge, and there he met with the third 
brother, whose name was Sir Plenorius, 
a full noble knight, and there they 
justed together and either smote other 
down, horse and man, to the earth. And 
then they two avoided their horses and 
dressed their shields and drew their swords 
and gave many sad strokes, and one while 
the one knight was afore on the bridge and 
another while the other. And thus they 
fought two hours and more and never 
rested. Then Sir La Cote Male Taile sunk 
down upon the earth, for what for wounds 
and what for blood he might not stand. 
rhen the other knight had pity of him and 
said, ‘ Fair young knight, en you not, 
for if ye had been fresh when ye met with 
me as I was I know well I should not have 
endured so long as ye have done, and 
therefore for your noble deeds and valiant- 
ness I shall show you great kindness and 
gentleness in all that ever I may.’ And 
forthwith the noble knight, Sir | 
took him up in his arms and led him into 
histower. And then he commended him the 
more and made him for to search him and 
for to stop his bleeding wounds. ‘Sir.’ 
sad Sir La Cote Male Taile, ‘withdraw 


lenorius, 


‘hurl wind had borne him towards 


{ling hoofs. 


you from me and hie = to yonder bridge 
again, for there will meet you another 
manner knight than ever I was. en 
Sir Plenorius gat his horse and came with 
a great spear in his hand galloping as _ 
Launcelot, and then they began to feutre* 
their spears and came together like thun- 
der, and smote either other so mightily 


‘that their horses fell down under them; | 


and then they avoided their horses and 
drew out thein swords, and like two bulls 
they lashed together with great strokes 
and foins; but ever Sir Launcelot 
recovered ground upon him, and Sir 
Plenorius traced to have from about 
him, and Sir Launcelot would not 
suffer that, but bore him backer and 
backer till he came nigh the gate 
tower, and then said Sir Launcelot, ‘I 
know thee well fora good knight, but 
wot thou well thy life and death is in 
my hands, and therefore yield thou to 
me and thy prisoners.’ The other 
answered not a word, but struck 
mightily upon Sir Launcelot’s helm 
that fire sprang out of his eyes; then 
Sir Launcelot doubled his strokes so 
thick and smote at him so mightily 
that he made him to kneel upon 
his knees, and therewith Sir Launcelot 
lept upon him and — him down 
grovelling; then Sir Plenorius yielded 
him and his tower and all his prisoners at 
his will, and Sir Launcelot received him 
and took his troth.” We must tell briefly | 
the chivalrous sequel. Sir Launcelot offered | 
to Sir La Cote Male Taile all the posses- 
sions of the conquered knight, but he re- 
fused to receive them and begged Sir Launce- 
lot to let Sir Plenorius retain his livelihood 
on condition he would be King Arthur’s 
knight,—‘‘ ‘ Full well,’ said Sir Launcelot, 


taking place outside a castle or fortified 
count and that, on a sudden, in the cop. 
fusion of the combat, a side gate has been 
opened and the bridge lowered, and a solid 
column of men-at-arms, on foot, is march. 
ing in military array across the bridge in 
order to turn the flank of the assailant 








‘so that he will come to the court of King 
Arthur and become his man, and his three | 
brethren. And as for you, Sir Plenorius, I | 
will undertake, at the next feast, so there | 
be a place void, that ye shall be Knight of | 
the Round Table.’ Then Sir Launcelot | 
and Sir La Cote Male Taile rested them | 
there, and then they had merry cheer | 
and good rest and many good games, and | 
there were many fair ladies.” In the | 
wood cut (No. 3) we see Sir La Cote Male | 
Taile, who has just overthrown Sir Pleine 
de Force at the foot of the bridge, and the | 
gentlemen and yeomen are looking on out 
of the windows and over the battlements of 
the gate tower. 

The illuminators are never tired of 
representing battles and sieges; and the 
general impression which we gather from 
them is that a medieval combat must have 
presented to the lookers-on a confused 
melée of rushing horses and men in violent 
action, with a forest of weapons over head— 
great swords and falchions, and axes, and 
spears, with pennons fluttering here and 
there aloft in the breeze of the combat. 
We almost fancy we can see the dust 
caused by the prancing horses, and hear 
the clash of weapons and the hoarse war- 
cries amid the emblazoned shields and 
pennons, and sometimes can almost hear 
the shriek which bursts from the mad- | 
dened horse, or the groan of the man who 
is wounded and helpless under the tramp- 

i The wood-cut introduced 
(No. 4), represents such a scene in a very 
spirited way. But it is noticeable among a 
hundred similar scenes for one incident 
which is very unusual, and which gives us 
a - of another aspect of mediaval 
war. will be seen that the combat is 
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chivalry. We do not happen to know 
representation of this oa age of mp. 


thing so thoroughly soldierly in its aspect 
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as this sally. The incident itself indicates 
something more like regular war than the 
usual confused mingling of knights so well 
represented on the left side of the picture. 
The fact of men at-arms, armed cap-a-pied, 
acting on foot, is not very usual at this 
an ; their unmistakable military order as 
they march two and two with shields held 
in the same attitude and ‘spears sloped at 
the same angle, speaks of accurate drill 
The armorial bearings on the shield of one 
of the foremost rank perhaps point out the 
officer in command. 

It seems to be commonly assumed that 
the soldiers of the middle ages had little, 
if anything, like our modern drill and 
tactics; that the men were simply put into 
the field in masses, according to some rude 
initial plan of the om but that after 
the first charge the battle broke up into & 
series of chance-medley combats, in which 
the leaders took a personal share; an 
that the only further piece of generalship 
consisted in bringing up a body of reserve 
to strengthen a corps which was giving 
ground, or to throw an overwhelming force 
upon some corps of the enemy which 
to waver. ae 

It is true that we find very little infor- 
mation about the mediseval drill or tactics, 
but it is very possible that there was 
more of both than is commonly sup 
Any man whose duty it was to 
and handle a body of troops would very 
soon, even if left to his own wit, invent 
enough of drill to enable him to move his 
men about from place to place, and to put 
them into the different formations neces 
sary to enable them effectively to act om 
the offensive or defensive under different 
circumstances. A leader whose duty it 
was to command several bodies of troops, 
would invent the elements of tactics, en! 
to enable him to combine them in @ gen 
plan of battle, and to take advantage of 
different turns of the fight. Experience 
would rapidly ripen the knowledge of mili- 
tary men, and of experience they had 
too much. It is true that the armies. 
medieval England consisted chiefly of levies 
of men who were not professional soldiers, 
and the officers and commanders were 
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marked out for leadership by their ter- 
ritorial possessions, not by their military 
skill. But the men were not unaccustomed 
to their weapons, and were occasionally 
mustered for feudal display; and the 
country gentlemen who officered them were 
trained to military exercises as a regular 
part of their education, and, we may as- 
sume, to so much of military skill as was 
necessary to fulfil their part as knights. 
Then there were mercenary captains, who 
by continuous devotion to war acquired 
great knowledge and experience in all mili- 
tary affairs; and the men who had to do 
with them, either as friends or foes, learnt 
from them. We need only glance down 
the line of our kings to find abundance of 
great captains among them, William the 
Conqueror, and Stephen, and Richard LI., 
and Edward I. and III., and Henry IV. 
and V., and Edward IV. and Richard III. 
And military skill equal to the direction 
of armies was no less common among the 
nobility; and ability to take command of 
his own contingent was expected of every 
one who held his lands on condition of 
being always ready and able to follow his 
lord’s banner to the field. 

In the Saxon days the strength of the 
army seems to have consisted of footmen, 
and their formation was generally in close 
and deep ranks, who, joining their shoulders 
together, formed an impenetrable defence ; 
wielding long heavy swords and battle-axes, 
they made a terrible assault. Some in- 
sight into the tactics of the age is given by 
William of Malmesbury’s assertion that at 
Hastings the Normans made a feigned 
flight, which drew the Saxons from their 
close array, and then turning upon them, 
took them at advantage; and repeated this 
manceuyre more than once at the word of 
command. 

The strength of the Norman armies, on 
the other hand, consisted of knights and 
mounted men-at-arms. The military en- 
gines were placed in front, and commenced 
the engagement with their missiles; the 
archers and slingers were placed on the 
wings. The crowd of half-armed footmen 
usually formed the first line, the mounted 
troops were drawn up behind them in three 
lines, whose successive charges formed the 
main attack of the engagement. Occasion- 
ally, however, dismounted men-at-arms 
seem to have been used by some skilful 
generals with great effect. In several of 
the battles of Stephen’s reign, this unusual 
mode appears to have been followed; 
under the influence, probably, of the foreign 
mercenary captains in the king’s pay. 

Generals took pains to secure any possible 
advantage from the nature of the ground, 
and it follows that the plan of the battle 
must have turned some times on the defence 
or seizure of some commanding point which 
formed the key of the position. Ambus- 
cades were a favourite device of which we 
not unfrequently read, and night surprises 
were equally common. We read also occa- 
sionally of stratagems, especially in the 
capture of fortresses, which savour rather 
of romance than of the stern realities of 
war. In short, perhaps the warfare of that 
day was not so very inferior in military 
skill to that of our own times as some 
suppose. In our last war the charge at 
Balaklava was as chivalrous a deed as ever 





was done in the middle ages, and Inker- 

man a fight of heroes; but neither of them 

displayed more military science than was 

displayed by the Norman chivalry who | 

charged at Hastings, or the Saxon billmen | 

— sturdy courage all but won the fatal | 
ay. 


DRAWINGS 
BY MR. R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 


A cotection of sketches by Mr. Pritchett has 
been exhibited in the rooms of Messrs. Agnew, 
in Waterloo Place. The subjects are passages 
of scenery in the Isle of Skye and elsewhere. 
With these were associated a set of studies in 
genre, to which we rarely see the practice of a 
landscape-painter extended with the devotion 
shown in these drawings, which represent very 
interesting portions of defensive armour, some 
of which have assisted in the knightly equip- 
ment of periods as early as the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. 

The Skye subjects which Mr. Pritchett chose 
were happily characteristic of the scenery of 
the island, and reminded the visitor strongly 
of those grand tracts on the Norwegian sea- 
board where the fjords penetrate inland, and the 
waters of the sea rest embosomed amid rocks 
and mountains. In one of the most careful of 
these drawings is shown the Sabbath trysting- 
place of the pastor and his flock ; not less to-day 
than of yore the spot appointed for the im- 
parting of sweet counsel. 
discoursing from a boat which has been drawn 
up on the beach, and round which his hearers 
sit and stand in attitudes of reverential atten- 
tion. 
base of which is enwreathed in vapour—a 
striking feature of the drawing, but, we doubt 
not, perfectly true. In another view we have a 
plain of land and water, beyond which rises a 
dark-peaked crest of granite rocks, resembling 
in form the crown of some one of those ultra- 
fabulous potentates of immeasurable personal 
proportions who lived and moved only in 
Norse story. It is not the Alps alone that the 
sun at parting for the night salutes with his 
rosiest hues. In the drawing called ‘Sunset 
in Skye’ there is a group of distant hills lighted 
up with the most enchanting effect. 
of his sketches the artist seems to have been 
impressed as much by the geology of his ma- 
terial as by its scenic beauty. The inland 
waters are dotted with islets, which, shut in as 
they are by silent hills, and shores devoid of 
any sign of human life, we have little difficulty 
in comparing with the watery plains inhabited 
by the monsters of the pre-Adamite world. 
‘Kyle Rhea’ is the title of a sketch in which 
is shown a dazzling sunset. ‘The same name is 
given to a landscape of character similar to the 
others, but it presents a contrast which cannot 
escape observation. At the water's edge stands 
a bothie, looking like anything rather than a 
human habitation, while nearer are laid up a 
couple of boats, of which the smart form and 
excellent condition are those belonging to a 
social standard by no means low. In one of 
these drawings we have a distant view of the 
Cuchullin Hills, which, whether near or far, 
always declare themselves with a grandeur that 
appeals to the lover of romantic landscape. 

Mr. Pritchett’s drawings of ancient armour 
are the most careful and correct we have 
ever seen. They are the studies from which 
cuts were made to illustrate Sir Sibbald David 
Scott’s work on the progress and equipment 
of the British Army, and of which a selec- 
tion appeared in the February number of the 
Art-Journal. The engravings in Meyrick's 
large work are loose and unsatisfactory ; 
whereas nothing can be more finished than 
these drawings ; the collection is, moreover, rich 
in examples of the eleventh, twelfth, and suc- 
ceeding centuries, veritable specimens of which 
are rare. One of these is believed to have 
belonged to Robert Bruce. There is a head- 


piece with a nasal of the eleventh century, | e window- é 
| and two sides—by means of which it is believed 


another of the twelfth, and a chapel-de-fer of the 
early part of the fourteenth eg wr 6 said to have 
belonged to Aymerde Valence, Earl of Pembroke. 
We were much struck by a very perfect drawing 


of a solleret, with the peaked toe of the time of | 
| Henry VI., and the long spur which at that time 


was screwed into the heel-plate. The drawings 
comprehend the period of the accomplishment 
of the suit of plate armour, and illustrate also 
in after times the gradual removal of the 

oply, plate by plate, until the back and 
Soendh plates alone remained. 





The preacher is | 


The view is closed by mountains, the | 


In most | 








THE NEW ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Bur the other day the ground between the 
— - Se east and the Arcade on the west 
was still not improperly called Burlington 
Gardens ; and the high wall that bounds fo 
the north did not obstruct views of portions of 
the summer verdure of the place, which has 
heretofore been so jealously maintained as a 
private pleasaunce, that, so far as the power of 
the proprietors extended, it was exerted in 
blocking all the neighbouring windows which 
would otherwise have commanded views of the 
ground. ‘Ihe only surviving mementoes of the 
recent purposes of the place are some yet leaf- 
bearing tendrils of a few melancholy para- 
sites, that, on the side of the Albany, now 
disfigure the walls they once chant The 
entire space between the north wall and the 
back of Burlington House is occupied, with the 
necessary intervals, by the two buildings; on 
the north one for the London University, on 
the south the other for the Academy ; the space 
devoted to the latter being the lion’s share of 
the area. 

The future Academy is growing up so rapidly, 
and advances day by day so substantially, that 
if the same rate of progress be maintained, the 
flitting of the establishment from Trafalgar 
Square may be well accomplished in time for 
the exhibition of 1869. In comparison with 
what may be called the suite of rooms at Charing 
Cross, there is a largeness and comprchensive- 
ness about the design of these, which promises 
to meet every requirement. The building is 
not yet roofed, or, more properly, glazed in; but 
one room has been comp eted in the rough, 
in so far as to enable the formation of an opinion 
as to the lighting of the whole. ‘The extent of 
the building lengthwise—that is, east and west 
—is 219 feet ; and north and south, what may be 
called the width, is 115 feet; the height of the 
rooms will be 27 feet clear. 

It is remarkable that the most precious col- 
lections of Art which the world has yet seen have 
been consigned, of necessity, to places where 
half their|charms were lost. In all the old 
so-called galleries of Europe there is a general 
and well-grounded complaint of the insufficiency 
of light; and our experiments in this direc- 
tion show us that even the recent erections both 
in Berlin and Munich are greatly wanting in 
this respect. The arrangements in the Glypto- 
thek seem to have been effected on the principle 
that sculpture, by its own brilliancy, lights 
itself—a fallacy —— illustrated in the 
present sculpture-room of the Academy. In all 
buildings intended for the display and study of 
Fine Art, the paramount question is light; and 
when successive considerations arise, they will 
still be found to turn upon—light. All such 
buildings we approach with less solicitude 
about exteriors than the internal effect—light 
for the sufficient display of the pictures—light 
for the sculpture, and for the schools. As far 
as is at present determinable, Mr. Smirke will 
render available every foot of space. 

The west room has been glazed in, and tem- 
porarily floored. In order to test the intended 
method of lighting, pictures have been hung on 
the walls, and by competent judges the effect has 
been pronounced unexceptionable. No other 
conclusion could well be formed, as from the 
large aperture the light is amply and evenly 
distributed through the room. The entire range 
running from east to west, as well as the side 
galleries, will have this advantage, with the 
exception of the sculpture-room, which will be 
roofed in. This apartment is situated on the 
north side of the building, and its contents will 
be shown by a very large window—a centre 


that every object in the room will be seen in 
detail. It is scarcely necessary to explain that 
this divergence arises from the necessity of show- 
ing sculpture in such a manner as shall secure to 


| it roundness, substance, and well-marked detail 


—a consideration which need not be entertained 
in respect of pictures, as eso surface 
comes provided with its own chiaroscuro. The 
sculpture-room occupies the centre of the north 
front, and is on the same level as the other 
rooms. It communicates inwards with the 
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a | a consequence, into public notice, not alone 
tral octagonal hall, which will be covered BIBLE ANIMALS.* scientific treatises, but also as entertaining cal 
—_ 1 glass dome. This room will a —— reading. : ~ 

in sculpture, for which the walls will De) #4 wn day—norof any previous | — ere are various ways in which an old gyb. 
pode ith niches. The masses of marble will No we ee met serves—has done | ject may be handled by a competent writer, so 
pent by means of a lift, working through the oe to popularise natural history as the | as to give it very much the appearance of 
contre of the floor of the octagon; and toenable 80 the of “Homes without Hands,” and other | novelty ; and in taking up that of natural his. 
them to bear such weights as will be placed upon Wi Ut Ot. Mr. Wood has the happy | tory in connection with the records of Scripture 
them, the floors of both rooms will be upheld | in ity of rendering his subject so attractive by | Mr. Wood seems to have hit upon a new and 
by supports of greater strength than those on thewty @ Mi at a caling with it, and also by | inviting idea. The plan he has adopted is to 
which any other portion of the flooring rests. i said he receives from the pencils of compe- take, in its proper succession, every creature 
The schools are ranged on the ground floors of no ae ts. that his books force themselves, as _ whose name is given in the Scriptures, and to 
the north and south fronts. tent artists, 

It was first intended to place the school of 
painting within the north-east angle | of the 
building, but as the walls of the University rose, 
it was found that the light at the north-west 
angle was preferable —a consideration which de- 
termined the establishment of one school of 
painting on that side, and a second within the 
east angle of the south front. Notwithstanding 
the near obstruction occasioned by the Uni- 
versity, the schools in that front wili have a 
clear north light, descending at an. angle of 
about forty-five degrees, and great assistance 
will be derived from the erection of a “lean- 
to;”’ that is, a low projection glazed in so 
as to admit of the opening of the principal 
wall. These dispositions, it will be understood, 
have been suggested by circumstances of site 
during the advancement of the works; for 
where ground is so precious as in London, and 
buildings are everywhere closely crowded, it 
becomes impossible to predicate the effect of 
side light in the execution of any design. ‘To 
Piccadilly the new Academy will present no 
imposing front. It will, indeed, be screened 
by Burlington House, which it is intended | 
to preserve as the offices of the institution. | 
According to the original design, the south | 
front was to have been quite plain; but the 
cost of erection will not be so expensive as 
was anticipated, and this allows the introduc- 
tion of improvements on the original design. 
The front, for instance, will be surmounted by 
in ornamental cornice, with supporting enrich- 
ments, and below this the wall is pierced by 
twelve circular niches bordered by laurel 
wreaths, which may some day be fitted with 
the busts of eminent painters. By the expro- 
priation of the Gardens of Burlington House, 
a great boon is conferred on the inhabitants | 
of the Albany, in the permission granted for 
the removal of the walls which obstruc ted the | 
light and the view of the back rooms. It ape | 
pears, however, on the other hand, that one | 
of the leaseholders on the Piccadilly side claims 
compensation to the amount of twelve hun- | 
dred pounds, on account of the obstruction of | 
light by the new buildings The Government 
has offered this gentleman cleven hundred 
and fifty, but he will not abate one shilling 


of his demand, and so we believe the matter 
resta 


/ 
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A brief consideration of the interior dispo- 
sitions shows how profitably Mr. Smirke has 
studied his subject with reference to its intended | 
purpose The space at the disposal of future 
hanging committees will be, as well as can be 
judged at present, very considerably greater 


than has been available in Trafalgar Square. 
rhis is independent of the Water-Colour | 
Call ries whi h will also be extensive The 
site of the new Academy, with its surround- | 
ings, forbids at present exterior embellish- 
ment, but it is impossible to divine what, in | 
“the way of decoration, future academi ians may 
effect. To the south front, as at present con- 
structed, a suitable fa can be hereafter | 
adapted. But here, more than in any other | 
similar structure that we have ever seen, has | 
the question of lighting been entertained To| 
this consideration « 
yield, though t} 
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| * As @ roaring lion and a ranging bear, so is a wicked ruler over the poor people.” - PROV. xxviii. 15. 

er ly 8o much of its history as will enable the The illustrations are drawn, in every 7 : 

oP , On The feelings of living | reader to understand all the passages in which ticable case, from living specimens ; an the 

artist That aur: . . . ; : P ’ 

l 4 Aly surpass decorum on seeing the | !t is mentioned ; appending special explanations accessories of the picture, no less than the 

de o ’ ‘ . a - > * . 

serach. nah their works are sometimes tem- | (Wherever required) of those texts in which par- action of the principal figure, bear upon some 

over, con van te The great problem, how- | ticular reference is made to it. passages of the sacred text. Our readers 

seems to be understood by Mr. Smirke, | _ : ° ; : e 

and if the » uth room be a fair ex am pl ~ Bs BIBLE ANIMALS: an Account of the various Birds comprehend our meaning by referring Oe 

whole, th ellent ightir , th | R " Beasts, a 4, oa ogg Animals mentioned in the Holy Specimen the publishers of the “—_ - 4 
th  MBGMAE OF the new hoyal | Scriptures. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., Author oi . is i i nthly , 

for the purpose intended, will 1 , Author tointroduce It is issued in monthly We 


y | Of “Homes without Hands,” &c. ’C - 
me at ever | vin : » Se. oplously Illustrated 2 co > , 
be surpassed, 1 New and Original Designs, made under she Amina three of which have already appr a 
predict for it a sale as large, if not large? thas 
by Les a —— wood by G. Pearson. Published | that of the author's former books. 
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VIENNA AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


THE ARTHABER PICTURE GALLERY—TWO 
LETTERS OF WILKIE. 
Ture is, perhaps, no great city in Euro 
which has in the near neighbourhood of its 
vales such pleasant rural scenery as Vienna. 
A drive of half an hour, and you are away from 
the crowded streets and the rush of carriages, 


and may be strolling among gardens and | 
i by the miserable Serbs and the contemptible | 
quiet as though the great capital were a hun- 


villages and luxuriant vineyards; in vales as 


dred miles off; or you may climb up the hills 


which form a background to Vienna, and sitting | 


down under the trees on their summit, gaze 
over the plain stretching away towards the 
Carpathians ; or look down on the imperial city 
and the Danube, both lying at your very feet. 
And right pleasant it is to have green uplands 
so near; and the Viennese knows how to ap- 





| 


| 


preciate the boon, and enjoys it to the full. | 
You will hear his merry laugh among the trees | 


of the copse, and will meet him with his trim 
party in the green bowers of the garden where 
was once a monastery, but which is now an inn. 
Go in which direction you may, there are pretty 
walks to be had close to this great old city. 
My favourite direction is northward, where the 


hills rise with white-walled buildings upon | 


them, and churches, and vineyard walls, and 


single trees like landmarks, and the thousand | 


details that go to make up a picture. And I 
like this side of the town best because here the 
country is sooner reached, and because on the 
way to it you have a foretaste of what is com- 
ing, and get glimpses of the meadows beside 
the Danube, and the woods scattered over the 
lowlands beside its banks. Once at the ex- 
tremity of Débling, which you may reach on 
foot in half an hour, you breathe the fresh 
country air, and have orchards and vineyards 
and fields before you. A little beyond this 


| 
| 
| 


| 


mer evening I could hardly bring myself to | 
believe that, comparatively, but so few years | 
ago the crescent should have been flying here, 
and turbaned men waving their scimitars. The 
contrast was so great to the present scene. 
What a contrast, too, to “the Oriental question” | 
as it comes before us to-day! Then the 
proudest city of Christendom trembling for its | 
existence in presence of the enemy that had | 
marched from the Bosphorus to its walls ; now 
that same foe, once so redoubtable, is bearded | 


Greeks. 

From its proximity to Vienna and from its 
pleasant site, Dibling has become a favourite 
summer-residence, and many are the villas to 
be found there. Often as I had been to the 
place, I only heard quite lately of the existence 
of a choice collection of pictures which a Vienna 
merchant living at Débling had made. Among 
them was one by Wilkie. I regretted having 
heard so late of these Art-treasures, for the 
collector was just dead, and it would have been 
pleasant to look at these works and talk about 
them with one whose whole heart was in the 
productions of genius with which he had sur- 
rounded himself. A day or two ago I went to 
see them. Their possessor had known how to 
derive full enjoyment from them, for they were 
hung around him in the handsome rooms, and 
so he lived among them as he lived among his 
family. M.Arthaber, the gentleman to whom 
the collection had belonged, by degrees made 
his gallery what it is—a choice selection from 
the very best works of the best men belonging 
to the French, German, and Belgian schools. 
It is because many of these pictures are the 
masterpieces of the painters that the collection 
is so interesting. Some, too, such as the pictures 
of Calame and Rothmann, are now difficult 
of acquirement. Wilkie’s picture was painted 
in 1838, expressly for M. Arthaber, who com- 
missioned a friend in Manchester to speak with 


spot is a foot-path running beside a rivulet | Wilkie about a work from his hand. The fol- 


overgrown with bushes. It winds along in 
curious zigzags, as rivulets will do; and now 
the banks are high and shady, now a hedge 
covered with wild roots encroaches on the path, 
and now a clump of trees flings such a broad 
shade that you cannot resist resting there. I 
have described this walk beside the brook with 
some minuteness because it had its charms for 
one whose great name is familiar to, and ho- 
noured by, all. Beethoven loved this spot: it 
was here he used to stroll in the sun and in the 
shade, now stopping to catch the gurgling of 
the waters hidden—quite hidden—among the 
leaves and brambles, now noting a melody with 
which the hour and the scene and the exquisite 
harmony had inspired him. 
called “ Beethoven’s Walk,” and at one part of 
it a clearance has been made, and a plot of 
ground laid out with young trees at the corners, 
and on a pedestal in the centre is placed the 
bust of the great composer. How many of 
his very best compositions may on this quiet 
path have sprung into existence! It is very 
tranquil here, shady and cool, with a gentle 
murmur of the brooklet, just loud enough to 
tell—and to tell pleasantly—of movement and 
of life. Just beyond this path, and as you 
go upwards among the vineyards, is a little 
promontory among all the verdure, and the 
vines have been cleared away and a seat placed. 
Here, too, Beethoven loved to sit and look over 
the habitations nestling among foliage in the 
vale below him. This is ‘ Beethoven's Seat,” 
and I can fancy his delight to see from it at 
early morning the brightness spreading over 
the green hill-side. Is it not possible to trace 
in some of his music the influence which these 
peaceful scenes exercised upon him ? 

As you come from Vienna to Débling the 
ground rises gradually on one side; and where 
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The walk is still | 


the ascent is highest, the spot dominates the | 


town. The Turks in the last siege turned this 
to account. They erected here a large redoubt, 
and from it battered the city with their cannon. 
The work is still distinctly to be made out, and 
the “Turken Schanze” is the name by which 
the ground is known, and will be probably for 
generations to come. All along the line of 
Dobling these Mussulmen threw up strong 
works. As I have strolled about of a sum- 


lowing correspondence took place, and it may 
not be uninteresting to give a copy of Wilkie’s 
letters, being enabled to do so by the complai- 
sance of the present possessor, the late M. 
Arthaber’s son. ‘The first is in answer to in- 
quiries as to the possibility of having a picture 
from the artist, and is as follows :— 


7, TERRACE, KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
February 8th, 1836. 


GENTLE MEN,—I have the honour to acknowledge your 
letter of the 29th of February, informing me of the wish of 
a friend of yours at Vienna to possess one of my pictures, 
and inguiring if there are any now to be disposed of, or if 
not, at what price I would undertake to paint one. 

In answer, permit me to state that I have no picture by 
me to be disposed of, nor do I know of any one for sale in 
the hands of other people; but feeling most proud to have 
one of my works deposited at Vienna in such a collection 
as that you describe of your friend, I shall be most happy, 
though extremely pressed with engagements, to undertake 
to paint one expressly for this purpose. 

With this view I may be allowed to submit a sulyect, 
which is new, of a plea-ing character, and of that general 
interest that may be understood in all countries— The 
Attiring of a Bride on her Wedding Day.’ Of this I think 
I could make one of my best pictures. The picture would 
be a upright, of the size of 3 feet 4 inches by 4 feet 
2 inches, would consist of the Bride with three other 
figures and a dog. and the price would be four hundred 
guineas, to be paid upon the delivery of the picture into 
your hands in London. 

Should your friend be pleased to accede to the above, I 
should, upon receiving his commands, begin the picture, 
which I should hope in twelve or fifteen months to have 
finished. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your very faithful and obedient Servant, 
DAVID WILKIE. 
To Messrs. SCHUNCK, My ins, & Co. 





KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
August 8th, 1838. 


DEAR MR. BENEEKE,—The picture of the ‘ Bride at her 
Toilette,’ juss come from the exhibition, has just been 
strongly packed, has been directed to Mr. Arthaber, Vienna, 
and delivered yesterday to L. H. Hall & Co., Custom 
House Quay, to wait the orders of Messrs, Schunck, Sou- 
chay. & Co. 

I add the statement of account:— 

To picture of Bride at her Toilette as 
per agreement ..........0.000002-00e £400 0 0 


To gilt frame ......... iain 1510 0 
To packing case covered with oil-cloth 
and carriage to Custom House 614 2 


£422, 4 : 2 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., Bankers, Strand, are my bankers, 
and if above amount is paid to my credit to them, it will | 

















complete the transaction, with my best thanks to Mr. 
Arthaber, whose approval of my work I shall feel a very 
high houour. 

As a strong wish has been expressed to get the picture 
engraved, may I hope, without obtrusion, to submit to Mr. 
Arthaber that if he would permit it to be engraved for this 
country, a distinguished publisher has offered to me to send 
an artist to Vienna to make a drawing of the picture in 


| Water-colours, to bring back to this country to do the 


engraving from, 

In answer to your inquiry, allow me to assure you that if 
Mr. Koopmann will send his work to be delivered at the 
Royal Academy before the month of April next, it will be 
received the same as if he were a native artist residing in 
this country. 


I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
Your very faithful Servant, 


To W. BeNrekk, Esq. DAVID WILKIE. 


Wilkie, however, did not make an upright of 
the picture, as originally intended. Its size is 
4 feet long by 3 feet 2 inches high. ‘There are, 
altogether, nine figures, including the children, 
besides the bride. 

The bride, dressed in white, stands in the 
centre of the picture, calmly waiting while the 
veil is being arranged by the old grandmother, 
who bends forward with a countenance which 
shows how all-important is the work. The 
mother sits by inactive, and looks on weeping. 
The sisters are standing around, and an old 
female servant is bringing in, on a tray, cups 
and other objects, probably for breakfast. ‘There 
are children among the group, and the chubby 
face of one baby is, in its way, as good as that 
of the grandmother. The picture has never 
been engraved, though, as it seems by Wilkie’s 
a he had made arrangements for having it 

one. 

A small picture of two cows in a meadow, by 
Rosa Bonheur, seems to be an earlier work. 
It is sunny, but there is not the power in it 
which characterises her late productions. 

The collection is rich in works by Gauermann 
—a Vienna artist who has been called “the 
German ‘ Landseer.’"’ Amongst them are two 
of surpassing excellence. One is a wild boar 
attacked by wolves. The scene of the struggle 
is a forest, and the trees, the broken ground, 
and all the surrounding circumstances are in 
the artist’s very best manner. The animals are 
drawn and painted with consummate skill, 
and the lithe agility of the blood-thirsty pack 
contrasts well with the mighty strength of the 
huge boar that seems rooted to the ground as 
firmly as an oak. Another, a smithy among 
the mountains, is exquisite in colouring and 
finish. 

The Calames are, like every picture I have 
yet seen by this master, of great excellence. 
‘They are grandly conceived, and possess a 
truthfulness which even Constable could not 
have surpassed. Those of Rothmann give all the 
peculiar clearness of the Grecian sky, as well as 
that extraordinary aerial perspective which was 
his special power. Pictures by him on canvas 
are rare now. There are three such in this 
collection ; one See ‘The Gulf of Poros,’ 
a magnificent work. 

There are still a few which I cannot resist 
specifying on account of their great value and 
rare beauty. First there isa duplicate, cabinet- 
size, of the grand picture of Lessing hanging in 
the gallery at Frankfort, his ‘Huss before the 
Council of Constance.’ Then by the same master 
is a large landscape. On a hill-side in the 
background a monastery is on fire. Advancing 
towards the spectator, along a road bordered by 
noble trees, come the monks, some stopping to 
look back on their burning home. 

By De Leys, of Antwerp, is also a picture 
here of the very finest quality, ‘The Burgo- 
master Six in Rembrandt's Atelier.’ There, 
too, is a little work by Madou, of Brumlen, 
which may not be forgotten, so sweet is it in 
composition and in colour, and in the feeling 
with which the whole is imbued: ‘The Offer 
of Marriage’ is the title. 

I will not particularise further, but merely 
say that among the names in the catalogue are 
to be found Peter Hess, Biirkel, Adam, Ain- 
miillers, of Munich, Verboeckhoven, Willems, 
Schelfhout, of the Hague, Brackeleer, of 
Antwerp, and Riedt (his work is an early one), 
of Rome. 

This most choice collection is to be sold in 
April, in Vienna. M. Kaeser has the manage- 
ment of the sale. C. B. 
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NOTABILIA 
OF THE 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 
Feencn’ Critics oy ENGLISH ARTISTS.— 
The conceit of French critics is proverbial. 
Witty, clever, and brilliant they also are 
even to a fault. And the edge of their 
satire becomes all the keener when it cuts 
against rivals. Of the. conceit of French 
critits take as an example the following 
landation of French landscapes written by 


M. du Camp:—“ It is superfluous to say | 


that our paintings of landscape are without 
rivals in the whole world. This is a fact of 


public notoriety, which for a long time has | 


required nofurther demonstration.” French 
crities frequently fortify their good opinion 
of Parisian Art at the expense of foreign 
schools in general, and of English painting 
in patticular. The new “‘ Paris Guide,” made 
notorious by the preface of Victor Hugo; a 
work brilliant for literary talent of the best 
order France can at the present moment 
produce, presents to its numerous readers 


a sketch of ‘‘ Les Beaux Arts” of England | 


‘*4 "Exposition Universelle.” The follow- 
ing is the gist of the article supplied by M. 
de la Madeléne :—‘‘ Those who remember 
tha suecess of 1855 will be surprised-at the 
striking inferiority of England in the pre- 
sent year. She has within the last ten 
years suffered irreparable losses.” Then 
follows a well-earned tribute to Mulready, 
Leslie, and William Hunt. ‘As for Mr. 
Millais,” continues this French critic, ‘‘ he 
has this year made a defiant appearance. 
Millais is certainly a man of great power 
and- knowledge, but happily for him we 
know him by something better than this 
wunmentionable ‘Satan sowing Tares,’ and 
this- inconceivable ‘ Vigil of St. Agnes,’ 
which seems coloured by the reflection of a 
druggist’s green water-bottle.” This pic- 
ture of St. Agnes has created amaze among 
not a few foreign writers. Then follows a 
severe judgment on Sir Edwin Landseer. 
M. de la Madeleéne is of opinion that Land- 
seer had better have been absent altogether 
than present by such a work as ‘ The Shrew 
Tamed.’ This picture, continues the in- 
exorable critic, ‘‘ is of desolating mediocrity, 
dry in execution, brilliant and hard as 
porcelain; the Amazon is without ele- 
gance or form. This Landseer, so signally 
illustrious in 1855 for the spirituelle and 
almost human expression with which he 
endowed animals, appears now but as the 
clever trickster ready to deceive the eye by 
dexterous jugglery. If this be a true 
specimen of the painter's last manner, we 
may say, literally, this man is done for.” 
In explanation it is but fair to add that no 
one in England ever accounted ‘ The Shrew 
Tamed’ among Landseer’s best works: that 
it was the only picture sent to Paris to 
represent a painter of whom we are justly 
proud, is cause for regret. Hook obtains 
more commendation than many of his 
countrymen. It is justly said that “this 
painter renders the rude types of fishermen 
with a sense of the picturesque, and a lively 
sentiment for the sea, of which he appears 
to" know the secrets, Especially arrest 
your steps before ‘ Les Gamins de la Mer.’ 
® canvas of a character frank and fresh 
and of an accent very firm.” Neither 
or ea hor David Roberts obtains much 
f ir. The Bay of Naples, by the 
wich Hawes mediocre, while ‘ Green. 
minster.’ = and * The Palace of West- 
rT, by Roberts, are said to be 
correct, but also very thin 
washed out, and aboya 
itself.” 


« very 
very much 
" ove all, frozen as death 
As for Sir Francis Grant, one 
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finds in him the feeble unction of the old 
school of Reynolds.” This precious criti- 
cism mounts to a conclusion by a succession 
of climaxes extravagant and untrue. It 
thus cofitinues:—‘‘ The English school has 
‘been deemed justly, glorious in the first 
half of this century. Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Constable, Turner, might. walk 
side by side with the greatest contemporary 
artists, and their works truly merit. to 
survive. By the death of Wilkie, Lawrence, 
and Mulready, English Art has received 
the last quietus, and there is  riothing to 
foretell approaching revival even in water- 
‘colours, which at one moment had no 
rivals. It.may be affirmed that ‘masters’ 
there are none in old’ England. - There 
remain, indeed, but a crowd of fagging 
labourers, puerile rivals of the daguerreo- 
| type, artists capable of counting even the 
| last leaf on a tree, and ardent to reproduce 
|—to the deception of the eye—lichen on 
rocks, and moss growing on oak-trees.” 
‘It is in vain that this race of merchants 
give themselves the airs of artists. These 
people remain, and they ever will remain, 
as their fathers, blind in the presence of 
beauty, incapable of sharing with the Latin 
peoples passionate loye for the Arts.. , All 
the sketches of tourists, all the albums of 
‘Misses,’ make no change. ©nce more 
the genius of the race shows itself in its 
native brutality. It is the English me- 
chanic, not the painter, that is to be 
recognised in the works exhibited.” 

We have had in our time some experience 
of French critics, a race accustomed to 
slash smartly as fewilletonistes ; but this M. 
de la Madelene out-Herods Herod himself, 
He evidently writes for sensation and to 
sell. He belongs to the school of Théophile 
Gautier, whose paper knife is a tomahawk, 
and his pen a dagger. The amount of: this 
critical literature and clever abuse’ which 
yearly sees the light in Paris is amazing’: 
| it exceeds the produce even of the prolific 
pens of London penny-a-liners.: Ard ter- 
| tainly these French critics -hhave a sparkle, 
|a brilliancy, and a recklessness, which 
| Iinglish writers seldom emulate. ‘The uh- 
| justness of much of the French criticisms 
| will almost preclude English artists from 

profiting from whatever they may contain 
of truth. Yet it is always interesting and 
instructive to learn what foreigners think 
and write of the English school of painting 
whenever it takes a trial position abroad: 

How great is the pity that these French 

critics were not forewarned that our English 

school has not been represented, but miser- 

_ ably misrepresented, in Paris! Then would 
they not have ventured to pronounce the 
decline of England’s Art. 





AMONG the foremost and best exhibitors 
of British works in Cutlery, were Messrs. 
BROOKES AND CROOKES, of Shettield, to 
whom a gold medal was awarded—the only 
gold medal conceded to that important 
branch of Art-manufacture. The collection 
of Messrs. Brookes and Crookes was very 
varied, comprising all the articles—scissors 

| Tazors, pen-knives, sporting and table 
| knives, dressing-case fittings, &c. It was 
of rare excellence, and fully sustained the 
reputation which Sheffield has so lone 
maintained. But the great capital of 
‘‘hardware” was represented by no other 
house ; that was an evil, for our supremacy 
in steel goods is universally admitted, and 
but for the efforts of the one establishment 
it might have been assumed that England 
had retired from a contest in which victory 
was sure. Sheffield, especially, and indeed 
Great Britain, owes much, therefore, to 
| Messrs. Brookes and Crookes. Had they 





held back, as so many of their fellows j 
one of our ‘‘ Art-notabilities ” would have 
been utterly ignored, for these gentlemen 
make what. they sell, and are. in the best 
sense; manufacturers... Their lar 

was one of the, most. attractive in the 
hibition, and bore well, the careful sery 

to which it was frequently sybjected.by 
artisans) of Francé: | Wherever» Artinggg i) 
possible as an auxiliary; it was resortedite, “1 
Attention, howéver,’ was claimed bythe jf 





exceeding neatnéss of finish obvious in’ a} z a 


their articles exhibited. ‘ We were able # 
form conclusive notions as to the “¢x:- 
ternals”’ of their productions, but we had 
opportunities also, derived from composes of 
‘* authorities,” of testing the merits o their ‘= 
their 


if 
goods, and received assurances of 
ne excellence in use. Competing, 
without any dread of.rivalry, with the best 1. 
issues of the tradé in France; Ge: pry 
and Belgium, it was needed to: make mimis 
fest that our supremacy is sustained; fort’ 7) 
is known that manufacturers in ‘all pe. ‘ ' 
countries, long jealous of the supérié . 
English knives and scissors, ‘Tate “been * 
making immense exertions to compete with’ Ty 
us in supplying the markets of Europe and= 
America.. ‘The,compliment is.thereforg dng * 
to Messrs. Brookes and Crookes for haying — 
brought Sheffield ‘‘ to the rescue.” "" « 77 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE ‘POSSESSION* 
THE PUBLISHERS.” Pat tic 


THE SKEIN-WINDER._ a 

J. L. Hamon, Painter.. " J. C. Thevenin, Engraver, BS 
This is: the work.of a very popular’Frengh ji 
artist; Jean Louis. Hamon.-~ The initials ” ie 
which‘appear to his name m some few ims . 
pressions of the engraved: plate -weré inad+ “jr 
vertently placed ‘there, and lead to* é 
supposition that the picture isthe work 8f 79 
Peter Paul Hamon,' a painter of genre sib> 
jects, but far inferior to the other, Peter 
Hamon died about eight years ago; Jean, 
who claims no relationship with him, 38 >} 
we are pleased to say, still living. He. wag « = 
a pupil of Delaroche and. of Gleyre ; sands _ } 
in 1833, obtaitied.a third-class. medal fot 7 
we ew . > p ‘me j 

t is’ sufficiently’ apparen at* 
Skein-winder’ belon ; ep that class*U “ip 
compositions to which ‘allusion has” just 
been made: it bears no’ feature to conmet)™ 
it with modern nationalities, except UW 


4 


= 4 








females of the present day are accustomed “7 
to wind silk and. cotton as did those wat eet 
lived centuriesago. But the figures, Jug: as 
ing by their, costume, and the-furniture @ 9) 
the apartment, scanty as. this‘ is,- are» male 
old Roman type, and are evidently intended “}} 
to convey ‘the idea of a domestic: scene mt -” 
the time of the later ‘Roman ‘emperors. 
There is considerable elegarice in the mané : ‘ 
ner in which the figures are disposed,” a8 NF 
well as in their actions and the arrdnge |) @ 
ment of the draperies ; ‘but it was 4, "ha AS 
take, artistically, to conceal almost ,thg _. 
whole of the face of the younger figure,» 
the uplifted arm; and the head . of, 
other is set somewhat stiffly; and-the 
ungtacefitlly, on the shoulders. « ne 
out, the drawing of the figures’ does not © 
maintain the reputation to which the 

of France are, as a rulé, entitled in Wat 
phase of Art. The chief merit of then) 
ture lies in the comparative orl ality 

the subject, and in the agreeable manner 
and delicate feeling with which it is trea 
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OBITUARY. 


W. J. O7DOHERTY. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Berlin has informed 
us of the death, in February last, of this 
sculptor, one of whose works, entitled 
‘ Erin,’ executed for the Marquis of Down- 
shire, was engraved in our journal six or 
seven years ago. 

Mr. O'Doherty was a native of Dublin; 
he was born in 1835. When studying in 
the Schools of the Royal Dublin Society, 
with the view of becoming a painter, the 
late Mr. Panormo, then modelling-master 
in the institution, discovered in the youth 
talent better qualifying him for the Art of 
sculpture than that of painting; and 
recommended him to study the former. 
Within a year from the advice ae given 
and taken, young O'Doherty carried away 
the prize from all his competitors, for his 
model of ‘The Boy and Bird.’ On the 
death of Mr. Panormo, his pupil entered 
the studio of Mr. Kirke, R.H.A., where he 
remained till, in 1854, he came to London, 
at the suggestion of the late Mr. John 
Jones, a sculptor known both in London 
and Dublin. Not very long after his 
arrival among us he exhibited, at the 
Academy, ‘Gondoline,’ a subject from 
Kirke White’s poems. His subsequent 
exhibited works were ‘ Erin’ (1860), the 
statue we engraved; ‘ Alethe,’ a marble 
statuette, executed for Mr. Bevan, the 
banker (1862); busts of ‘The Viscountess 
Guillimere’ and ‘ Mrs. Coleman’ (1863) ; 
‘Mrs. Shirley Brooks’ (1864). 

About three years since he called to take 
leave of us, on the eve of departing for 
Italy to pursue his studies in Rome, and 
also to execute a commission he had 
received from an Irish nobleman—the Mar- 


quis of Downshire, we believe, who had 


been his steady friend and patron. The 
subject of the work was ‘The Martyr.’ An 
enthusiastic lover of his Art, and possessing 
the characteristic ardency of the Irish, he 
went away full of hope and promise for the 
future; and had he lived till practice had 
matured his judgment, and time had toned 
down his lofty aspirations—for he soared 
higher than, perhaps, his talents legiti- 
mately would entitle him—there is little 
doubt but that his name would have been 
enrolled among those many artists of re- 
nown to whom Ireland has given birth. 
From the time of his leaving England till 
the news of his death reached us, we have 
heard nothing of him. 

Our informant says he died in the Maison 
de Charité, in Berlin. He had probably 
visited the city to inspect the works of Art 
there, and being taken ill in a compara- 
tively strange land, entered the hospital. 
We regret his death exceedingly. 


CHARLES THURSTON THOMPSON, 


Mr. Thompson, son of the late John 
Thompson, theeminent wood-engraver, was 
born at Peckham, in Surrey. He for many 
years followed his father’s profession, in 
which he acquired great excellence. Many 
of his best works will be found in the 
publications of Mr. J. Van Voorst, Messrs. 
Longman, &c., &c. 

He took part in the work of arrangement 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and, after 
the opening of the Exhibition, superin- 
tended the arrangements for photography. 
Here he first acquired a knowledge of the 
Art. In the following year he was sent by 
the Royal Commission to France to expedite 
the printing of the negatives then being 


taken by Mr. Bingham at Versailles, it being 





considered that in the then early state of pho- | 
——— knowledge the climate of France 
was better calculated for printing photo- 
graphs than that of England. From Mr. 
re he acquired a greatamount of prac- 
tical knowledge and valuable information on 
the Art. After his return to England, 
for a short time, he again resumed his 
profession as an engraver, but in the sum- 
mer of 1853, the Exhibition of Ancient 
Furniture was opened at Gore House, and 
he then made his first essay as a professional 
photographer, and ublished a series of 80 
views of that remarkable collection. From 
this period he relinquished the Art of 
engraving, and deyoted himself to photo- 
graphy. In 1855 he was officially employed 
in the Paris Universal Exhibition, and 
immediately after commenced, for the 
Science faud Art Department, a series of 
photographs of the principal objects in the 
museum of the Louvre. These were subse- 
quently published in London. In the 
autumn of 1855 he made, for the Science 
and Art Department, a series of Views of 
Brick Architecture in the South of France. 
In 1857 he was appointed official photo- 
grapher to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, which post he held until his death. 





In the following year Mr. Thompson pro- 
duced his fine series of photographs from 
the Cartoons of Raphael at Hampton 
Court; many of these examples are three 
feet square on single plates, and were, at that 
time, the largest photographs ever produced 
in this country. In 1866 and the early 
part of 1867 he was sent by the Department 
to Spain and Portugal, where he produced 
a large series of works of Spanish and 
Portuguese architecture, and also of the 
fine examples of ancient Art contained in 
the museums of Lisbon, &c. In March, 
1867, he returned to Paris, much shaken 
in health, and took part in the Universal 
Exhibition, arranging the English photo- 
graphs’; and shortly afterwards returned to 
England, where he was attacked with 
jaundice. He remained in England till 
the autumn, when he once more returned 
to Paris on official duties, and was en- 
gaged in eet ame amy | the principal new 
churches and public buildings, when he 
was taken ill with a return of hisold disorder, 
and after a painful illness of six weeks, 
died on the 20th of January. He was in his 
52nd year. His body was brought over to 
this country and interred at Kensal Green. 

Mr. Thompson was a man of very refined 
taste, and of extensive Art-knowledge, and 
a most amiable and agreeable companion. 
He was for many years a Member of the 
Council of the Photographic Society. 

He leaves a widow and one child. 


Cc. R. STANLEY. 

The death of this artist, at his house in 
Maddox Street, occurred on the 13th of 
February. Mr. Stanley was a pleasing 
landscape-painter, and for a long number 
of years a constant contributor to the 
annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 


ADRIEN DAUZATS. 


The Moniteur des Arts announces the de- 
cease of this painter on the 18th of February, 
at the age of sixty years. He was born at 
Bordeaux, and became a pupil of Gué, and 
in his earlier years visited Spain, Egypt, 
and Palestine, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing, in lithography, Baron Taylor's “ Voy- 
ages.” He was a constant exhibitor of 
genre and interiors at the Paris salons. In 
1837 he received the decoration of a Cheva- 








lier of the Legion of Honour. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue collection of photographs formed last year, 
and now issued to members of the “ Archi- 
tectural Photographic Society,” is not only 
eminently satisfactory in itself, but it also 
commends the society to the cordial support of 
all members of the architect's profession, and, 
indeed, to all persons who feel a warm interest 
in the great Art of Architecture. 

An association of subscribing members, such 
as this society, if (as in the present instance) 
its plans be well formed and carried out with 
combined discretion and energy, possesses the 
_ of obtaining collections that may fairly 

considered unattainable by any other means. 
As a matter of course, some equally good photo- 
graphs of the very same edifices might be taken, 
and copies of them might be circulated, without 
the intervention of any kind of society; but 
then the cost of any such independent course 
of procedure would be so great, and the results 
so indefinite and uncertain, that speculative 
enterprises of the kind may be held to be alto- 
gether out of the question. It is also, on the 
other hand, a characteristic and distinguishing 
feature of the operations of a photographic 
society, that each of its yearly issues should 
constitute a collection, or, at any rate, a group, 
of subjects more or less decidedly associated 
with one another by locality, style of Art, class 
of edifice, or some other element common to 
them all. Thus, and particularly in the case of 
architectural subjects, really good service is 
done to the cause of Art: each individual 
photograph takes a part with its companions of 
its own group or collection in illustrating some 
particular chapter in the history of Art ; andall 
the groups and collections combine to form a 
comprehensive series of ever-increasing interest, 
importance, and value. 

t is with sincere satisfaction that we heartily 
commend this Architectural Photographic So- 
ciety to many of our readers; for their own 
sakes, advising them to join the ranks of its 
subscribers. And we desire it to be understood 
that the society has our sympathy and earnest 
support solely in consequence of the admirable 
manner in which, as proved by its latest col- 
lection of photographs, it carries on its opera- 
tions. These photographs, of large size, 
upwards of twenty in number, of the highest 
degree of excellence as works of their own 
order, are carefully mounted and preserved in 
an appropriate portfolio. It would be pos- 
sible, however, that a collection such as this 
might fail to satisfy the members of an archi- 
tectural institution, notwithstanding the ex- 
cellence of the photographs themselves, if the 
subjects did not possess intrinsic claims cf their 
own for admiration, and also if, in treating 
of these subjects, the points of view were not 
chosen with sound judgment and true taste. 
This implies that first-rate photographers ought 
to be guided, in the execution of the photo- 
graphs, by the personal directions of an experi- 
enced and accomplished architect. And that is 
exactly what has taken place. The subjects 
photographed last year were selected by Mr. 
Seddon—that is, the responsibility of the selec- 
tion rested with that gentleman, and he himself 
accompanied the photographers through their 
tour. Thus this collection of photographs com- 
bines the qualities of being exactly the views 
that a professional architect of the highest 
ability would select and desire to record, while 
ws | also are photographic pictures of the first 
rank. 

Coblentz was fixed as the head-quarters of 
this very interesting expedition, round which 
the photographic excursions were to revolve. 
Most of the places on the banks of the Rhine, 
from Cologne to Bingen, were visited and 
explored by Mr. Seddon before the arrival of 
the photographers on the scene of their future 
operations ; so also were the banks of the Lahn 
as far as Limburg, and those of the Moselle as 
far as Miinster-Muaifeld; and thus, when the 
whole working furce had assembled, it was a 
comparatively easy matter to form the actual 
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plans for action. The photographs that were 
most successfully taken in this very attractive 


regioa resolve themselves into two groups,— | 


the first, of ecclesiastical buildings, consisting 
of Laach Abbey, Andernach Church, Limburg 
Cathedral, Boppard Church, Heisterbach Abbey, 
Sayn Church, and the Cathedral and Church of 
Notre Dame at Tréves; and, secondly, secular 
buildings, including Schloss Elz—a fine exam- 
ple of an old baronial residence, and equally 
admirable as a photographic picture; two 
remarkable specimens of early houses of timber 
construction at Boppard and Rhense ; with one 
bold and impressive view of the Porta Nigra at 
Troves. The ecclesiastical subjects comprise 
both exterior and interior views, with the addi- 


tion of various details of special importance on | 


a large scale. It will be seen, accordingly, that 
this collection places before students and lovers 
of architecture a series of examples of the 
always interesting and instructive Romanesque 
and early transition works of the Rhenish 
provinces, with which it connects the stern 
magnificence of the Roman gateway and the 
truly exquisite Gothic church, both of them at 


Tréves—the last certainly one of the most | 


beautiful relics of the great Art of the middle 
ages that yet remains to vindicate, on German 
ground, the reputation of the master-spirits of 
Gothic architecture. The Cathedral of Limburg 
also must be particularly specified as a most 
characteristic and interesting transitional struc- 
ture, deserving the most careful study. And, 
it may be added, that this early transitional 
style, which is always 80 rich in valuable 
practical suggestion to the architect of our own 
times, existed in the Rhenish provinces much 
longer than it did in England ; and its remains 
in those provinces, to which this collection of 
photographs directs attention in a manner so 
pleasing and so impressive, are very numerous, 
and almost always equally attractive and 
valuable. 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 


PROVINCES, 


Eprxuvncn.—A memorial of the late Sir 
David Brewster is to be erected by subscription 


of his friends and others. It will probably 


contain a statue of this eminent man of science. | 


Biumincuam.—The annual meeting of the 
Birmingham School of Art and School of Design 
was held a short time since; the Right Hon. 
Lord Leigh occupying the chair. The report 
of the committee stated that the number of 
students receiving instruction in 1867 had been 
1,010, showing an increase of three over the 
previous year. ‘The fees received amounted to 
£756 12s. 6d., exhibiting a decrease of £22 17s 
of the 785 male students, 257 were school- 
boy's (ine luding 147 from the Grammar School) 
Recognising the fact that the present system of 
instruction required improvement, the committee 
had appointed a sub-committee to investigate 
the subject, to confer with manufacturers, and 
to obtain their views of what was required 
They hoped that a scheme adequate to the re- 
quirements of the town would be the result. As 
the present accommodation was quite insuffi- 
ci nt, and the Midland Institute classes wer 
also cramped for room, it was most desirable 
that the whole of the rooms at the Institute 
should be given up to the Institute classes and 
that Jarge and commodious premises should be 
obtained for the School of Design. The im ome 
of the School for the past year was £1,300, and 
at the close there was a de fir iency of £3 l i 6d 
Mr. H. ¢ ole, ( B., subsequently addressed the 
meeting, urging the pre pnety of the institution 
proc uring New premises as soon as possible er 
telling the committee that they might come to 
South Kensington and borrow what 
a required for their use. bis 
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town towards the end of February, with good 


prospect of ultimate success. 


Surrrie.p.—A conversazione was held in the 
month of February at the School of Art in this 
town, when the annual prizes were given to the 

| successful pupils at the last annual examination. 
Mr. Bowler, of the Science and Art Depart- 
| ment, addressed the assembled company, allud- 
ing, among other matters, to the large debt for 
which the committee of the school is liable, as 
| well as the deficient annual income. To meet 
the latter, and to aid in liquidating the former, 
Government, he said, would be willing to assist, 
| though it was considered that so wealthy a 
| place as Sheffield ought to feel it a duty to give 
more efficient support to the institution. 
Wanrincton.—The annual meeting for the 
| distribution of prizes to the pupils of the School 
of Art took place in January. The chairman, 
| the Right Hon. Colonel J. Wilson-Patten, ) aS 
remarked, in the course of his address, that he 
considered the circumstance on which they 
ought to prize themselves most was this :—The 
number of gold medals awarded to the whole of 
| England had been 10; of these Birmingham, 
| with 1,009 students on its books, got 1; Glas- 
| Som» with 771 students, got 1; Bloomsbury, 
with 123 students, got 1; Lambeth, with 372 
| students, got 3; South Kensington, with 839 
| students, got 2; while Warrington, with only 
| 131 students, got 2 gold medals. This was 
| against the whole of England, and out of 10 
gold medals Warrington succeeded in get- 
ting 2. That was very good proof that the 
| School of Art was doing its work well in that 
town. He believed that it was the same 


| throughout, and that there was more interest 


taken in the subject here than in any other 


| town in England. 


Wotveruampton.—The School of Art in 
this town seems, in common with not a few 
similar institutions, to be held in but small esti- 
mation. At the last meeting for the distribu- 
tion of prizes to the successful competitors 


| among the students, the attendance was com- 
| paratively very limited. A local paper animad- 
| verts on the general indifference that prevails, 


| both on the part of those for whom the school 
| is intended, and those whose interest, it may 
fairly be presumed, is to support it. A large 
and important seat of Art-manufactures, such 
as Wolverhampton, should be alive to the 
| necessity of encouraging what will increase the 
| value of its productions,—namely, their true 
| Art-character. 
Woncrster.—The marriage-gift to be pre- 
| sented to Lady Beauchamp from the inhabitants 
of the city and county of Worcester, is a beau- 
tiful example of ceramic Art, executed at the 
Royal Porcelain Works in that city. It 1s a set 
of three vases, the centre one standing about 
22 inches high, and the side ones about 18 inches 
high. The colour is “royal blue,” for which 
the Worcester Porcelain Company has always 
been very celebrated, and it is similar in tone 
to what connoisseurs call Jieu de Roi. The 
forms are drawn on classic lines, and are ad- 
mirably suited to the decoration which is placed 
upon them. This decoration is a speciality of 
W orcester porcelain, being what is called 
‘Worcester enamel.” It consists of painting 
with an opaque white on the blue ground, thus 
producing a very delicately toned picture in a 
erayish white colour. The pictures are most 
“ppropriate to a wedding present. The centre 
subject is from Correggio’s picture in the 
National Galle ry, ‘Mercury instructing Cupid.’ 
7 hose of the sides being ‘Diana and Cupid,’ 
and Venus and Cupid,’ from Raffaelle. ‘The 
Gecoration which forms the framework of these 
pictures is most beautiful, and is in the Raffaell- 
esque style. On the feet, neck, handles, and 
pedestals are introduced masks, heads, and 
scrolls. The whole is in the style of the Italian 
renaissance, and is beautifully painted. The 
dessert-service presented by Lord Beauchamp’s 
tenantry will consist of a number of compotes 
baskets, and centre dishes of new design. The 
plates are decorated with a gold riband planted 


with roses, running throu 

» runnin ough a basket-pattern 
rd ae ed in gold. In the centre is af ing 
upid bearing a shield, on which is placed, his 
ordship's monogram and coronet. 


_. 


| ART IN CONTINENTAL STATE. 


Paris.—The sale, in February | 
fine collection of ancient and eRe i Tha 
| formed by M. Paul Demidoff, attracted a 
| attendance of amateurs. The number of 
offered were about fifty, which included half-s. 
| dozen drawings, and the whole realised £12,470 
| or nearly £250 each. The chief ancient pictures 
| were—‘ Portrait of a Young Gentleman,’ § 
Coello, £124; ‘Indiscretion,’ J. B. Deshayes, 
£236; ‘St. Philippe Néri,’ Carlo Dolce, £164: 
‘Portrait of a Woman,’ Anthony More, £240: 
‘A Village Interior,’ Ostade, £110; ‘Repose 
in the Country,’ Pater, £116; ‘ View of the 
Chateau Benthein,’ Ruysdael, £844; ‘Land. 
scape,’ Ruysdael, £1,008 ; ‘ Coast-scene,’ Ruys. 
dael, £326; ‘ Landscape—Winter,’ Ruysdael, 
£276; ‘ Merrymaking,’ Teniers, £304; ‘The 
Dutch Coast,’ Vandervelde, £372; ‘ Portrait 
of his Daughter,’ Paul Veronese, £2,524; «4 
Féte Champétre,’ Watteau, £328; ‘The Tr- 
vellers,, Wouvermans, £1,024; ‘Dutch Land. 
scape,’ Hobbema, £20; * Landscape—Night, 
Vander Neer, £200. Among the modern pic. 
tures were-—‘ Woodcutters,’ Decamps, £440; 
‘The Evening of the Battle,’ Delacroix, £232; 
‘The Last Prayer of Mary Stuart,’ Delaroche, 
£320; ‘Landscape,’ J. Dupré, £160; ‘A Read- 
ing at Diderot’s,’ Meissonier, £1,404; ‘ Prome. 
nade at St. Germain’s,’ Meissonier, £840; ‘The 
Park of St. Cloud,’ Meissonier and Francais, 
£440; ‘Chateau and Valley of Broglie,’ T. 
Rousseau, £388; ‘ Orpheus,’ Corot, £156; 
‘Sleeping Nymph,’ Corot, £168; ‘ Diana at the 
Bath,’ Fromentin, £116; ‘Centaurs,’ Fromen- 
tin, £128.—The Société d’ Encouragement offers, 
among several prizes for various objects relating 
to the Sciences and the Industrial Arts, a grand 
medal of the value of £400 for an Essay on the 
application of the Fine Arts to Industry; and 
a prize, value £40, for an Essay on the state of 
Industrial Art as shown in the late Universal 
Exposition.—The collection of pictures belong- 
ing to M. le Comte d’Aquila was sold on the 
2ist and 22nd of February. It contained 
among others, ‘ Berri Sheep,’ Rosa Bonheur, 
£136; ‘The Amateur of Engravings,’ Chavet, 
£122; ‘Romans of the Decadence,’ Couture, 
£167; ‘A Lion-Hunt,’ E. Delacroix, £580; 
‘Tiger attacked by a Serpent,’ E. Delacroix, 
£320; ‘The Lioness entrapped,’ E. Delacroix, 
£268; ‘A Farm-interior,’ Jules Dupré, £408; 
‘The Bridge,’ J. Dupré, £604; ‘Sunset,’ J. 
Dupré, £126; ‘Chasing Herons in Algeria,’ Fro- 
mentin, £800; ‘Young Greeks Cock-fighting,’ 
Gérdme, £222; ‘Malaria,’ Hébert, £288 ; ‘An 
Armenian Woman,’ Landelle, £164 ; ‘A Bravo,’ 
Meissonier, £324; ‘A Farm on the Banks of 
the Oise,’ T. Rousseau, £600; ‘ Farm of Great 
Oak,’ 'T. Rousseau, £200; ‘ View of the Side of 
the Anderlys,’ T. Rousseau, £202 ; ‘ Banks of 
the Loue,’ T.. Rousseau, £206; ‘The Pond,’ T. 
Rousseau, £240; ‘Avenue in the Forest of 
Fontainbleau,’ ‘I. Rousseau, £144; ‘ Entrance 
to a Village—Twilight,’ T. Rousseau, £240; 
‘Carméla,’ Schlesinger, £140; ‘ Herd-boy with 
a Cow,’ Troyon, £240; ‘A Cow pursu bys 
Dog,’ Troyon, £204; ‘ Flock of Sheep,’ Troyon, 
£284; ‘ Venice—Morning,’ Ziem, £200. 
AmsTERDAM.—It is proposed to open in this 
city, under the management of the civic autho- 
rities in conjunction with the Council of the 
Amsterdam Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, 
an Exhibition of Paintings, Sculptures, Archi- 
tecture, Engravings, and Drawings. The 
must be those of living artists, who, of whatever 
nation, are invited to contribute. Six 
medals, of the value of one hundred florins each, 
will be awarded by a jury to be appointed to 
adjudicate on the merits of the works. The 
Exhibition will be opened on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, and closed on the 5th of October. 
Pictures, &c., must be sent in between the 10th 
and the 24th of August. All particulars may 
be ascertained on application to the Commit 
sioners of the Exhibition at the Academie 
des Beaux Arts, Oudemanhuisport, B., 106, 
Amsterdam. - 
Antwerr.—The Academy Royal has nom 
nated Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur an honorary mem 








ber of the institution, and proposes to confer 
the same distinction on MM. Henri Berthoud 
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and Cabanel. ‘These appointments will fill 
the vacancies made by the decease of Paul Dela- 
roche, Ingres, and Debay, sen. 

Beriww.—The talk just now among the Art- 
circles of this city concerns the treatment which 
Andrea del Sarto’s fine picture of the Madonna, 
in the Museum, has received in the process of 
“ restoration.”” The work, it is alleged, has 
been so “scrubbed’”’ as to be scarcely recog- 
nisable. Herr von Olfers, director of the Reyal 
collection, is chiefly charged with being answer- 
able for the mischief done, as he permitted the 
cleaning without first consulting the artists of 
the Royal Academy, or the Academy Senate. 
Dr. Waagen stated in the columns of the Kiinst 
Zeitung, that he had no knowledge of the mis- 
fortune which had happened to the painting, as 
he was absent in Paris at the time. Herr 
T'westen, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
has brought the matter before the notice of the 
Government, urging upon the ministry to name 
a commission of inquiry. The picture was 
formerly in the possession of the Muri family 
in Genoa, and was subsequently purchased by 
M. Lafitte, of Paris, at the sale of M. Laperriére’s 
collection for £1,800. When M. Lafitte’s pic- 
tures were sold in 1836, it was bought for the 

serlin Museum, at the price of £2,600. 

Mvnicu.—On the 16th of March a sale took 
place here, which, on account of the rarity and 
number of the objects brought together, deserves 
especial notice. Such a mass of valuable speci- 
mens of ancient Art, of pictures of the old Ger- 
man school, of sculpture, wood-carving, works 
in ivory and the precious metals, miniature 
paintings, original drawings by the great Italian 
and German masters, and fine impressions of 
woodcuts, copper-plate engravings, and etchings, 
is rarely to be seen. Had the collector not been 
himself an artist as well as an enthusiast, the 
collection would hardly have been so valuable 
and in many respects unique as it is. The 
sculptor, Otto Entres, began it in 1818, a period 
when old German Art was little appreciated ; 
and thus he was enabled to get together and 
class chronologically works which in like pro- 
fusion it would now be impossible to amass. 
There were altogether 3,940 lots, and the more 
they were examined the more astonishment was 
felt that one private individual should have 
found it possible to discover and to possess him- 
self of such a large number of the very rarest 
specimens of Art. 

New Yorx.—An Exhibition of water-colour 
drawings, the first that has taken place in 
America, was opened at the Academy of Design 
in this city in the early part of the year. Up- 
wards of one hundred and thirty specimens 
were contributed, some few of which bore the 
names of British artists.—Mr. John Rogers, the 
sculptor, has recently executed a small group, 
entitled ‘The War Council:’ it represents three 
notable figures—the late President Lincoln, 
Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War, and General 
Grant.—Kaulbach’s large cartoon, ‘The Re- 
formation,’ purchased by an American gentle- 
man from the late Paris International Exhibi- 
tion, is now in New York.—Mr. 8. P. Avery, 
who acted as agent for the American Art-De- 
partment last year in Paris, took back with him 
a large collection of works of Art, pictures, 
drawings, sculptures. bronzes, terra-cottas, and 
gold and silver work. His catalogue of paint- 
ings includes Paul Delaroche’s ‘ Nymph at a 
Fountain,’ Géréme’s ‘Death of Cwsar,’ and 
Meissonier’s ‘ New England Pilgrims going to 
Church in Winter.’ The subject of this last 
picture is one so foreign to those usually chosen 
by this distinguished French artist, that we 
think the New York Tribune, from which we 
copy the statement, must have made a mistake 
of some kind.—As an item of American Art- 
news we find in a recent New York paper the 
following scrap of intelligence :— E. M. Ward 
has completed a portrait of a lady.”” Are there 
two “ Richmonds in the field,”’ one on each side 
of the Atlantic ? or is the reference to our own 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A. ? We cannot explain.— 
A meeting of publishers and authors has taken 
place for the purpose of forming an [nternational 
Copyright Association, when a committee was 
appointed to prepare a system of regulation 
which may serve as a basis for an International 
Copyright Law. 
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M. DISDERI’S PATENT. 


Or the numerous processes, each with its own 
prospective, that have been suggested by the 
practice of photography, there is in operation, 
under the direction of M. Disderi, one which is 
so rich in promise as not only to have been 
secured by patent, but also to have been taken 
up by acompany. In this instance the inven- 
tion claimed is that of a certain means of pro- 
ducing fac-similes of prints and drawings. 

M. Disderi’s portrait-rooms, it need scarcely 
be said, are in Brook Street; but the establish- 
ment for working this invention is at a honse 
called Hereford Lodge, in the Old Brompton 
Road. The grounds are well adapted for effect- 
ing the proposed combination, that of the execu- 
tion of photographic “ equestrian portraiture,” 
and arrangements for the reproduction of prints 
on an extensive scale. A considerable portion 
of the available space has already been covered, 
but buildings are still in progress, and the de- 
partment for portraiture is not yet completed ; 
the final arrangements will be more perfect 
than those perhaps of any photographic esta- 
blishment. 

The basis of M. Disderi’'s method of repro- 
duction is the ordinary negative. The print 
which it is desirable to copy, is photographed, 
and the negative is exposed in the usual wa 
over a glass coated with gelatine, sensitised wi 
bichromate of potass. Those portions of the 
coating on which the light does not act are 
soluble in warm water; but, on the contrary, 
those parts to which the negative has permitted 
the access of light are not affected by water. 
Hence it follows that a plate so exposed, and 
subsequently washed, comes out of the trough 
with the design bitten, it may be said, into the 
gelatine coating with the most delicate and 
beautiful gradations imaginable. At this stage 
of the process the plate, by the density and 
tenuity of the gelatine, yields, as a transparency, 
the most perfect repetition of the original print 
or drawing. ‘There are no markings or degrees 
of shade too delicate for repetition. This result 
reminds us of the effect of those German bisque 
tiles, which, when hung up as transparencies, 
present the most perfect forms dependent on 
the varying substance of the porcelain. But 
the German plates give us the effect only in 
black and white ; whereas by the process which 
we now describe, any colour (monochrome) can 
be produced by colouring the gelatine. This 
is only one, and the less important direction in 
which the discovery is available. The gelatine 
containing the design in its utmost delicacy can 
be removed from the glass ; and being in a state 
of induration, placed on a metal block, imparts 
under a powerful press the design to the metal 
in such wise that the latter is transformed into 
a plate whence proofs may at once be taken. 
In this there is nothing new, but its value here 
consists in the unlimited power which it offers, 
as any number of plates or blocks may be 
worked simultaneously. 


dium is employed; for colours the gelatine is 
diversely qualified. ‘The method of printing is 
curious. On the centre of the block is poured 
a portion of gelatine, and upon this is placed 
the paper. The action of the press sets free at 
the sides all the superfluous gelatine, so that 
no more is retained on the paper than is neces- 
sary for the print, which, at the end of three 
minutes, is removed from the press a fac-simile 
of the most delicate engraving. ‘The print that 
we saw drawn was from the ‘ Theodosius’ in 
the National Gallery, and nothing could be 
more perfect. 

The most remarkable department in the esta- 
blishment is that fitted up for printing by 
an electric light, procured by the combination 
of an engine and a battery so powerful as to 
produce a miniature sun—a concentration 80 
intense, as to answer all the purposes of natural 
sun-light. This apparatus, it was explained, 
is employed only in default of weather favour- 
able for printing. Round the light are fitted 
small shelves, on which are placed the nega- 
tives and the plates. — kinds of apparatus 
for printing by artificial light have been de- 

ised, but this is the most perfect we have yet 
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met with. The coating of the glass plates, and 
the preparation of the negatives for exposure, 
must, of course, be conducted in a dark room. 
When the plates are removed from the slides, 
they are subjected to the action of warm water, 
to dissolve out the portions of the gelatine 
which have not been acted on by the light ; 
when this has been effected, the gelatine can 
be prepared either as a transparency, or for the 
transfer of the subject to metal. ~ 

_ The peculiarity on which the patent is based 
is the invention of Mr. Walter Woodbury, but 
we have not learnt the precise claim of the 
specification. It need not be observed that 
organic matter and bichromate of potass have 
been employed in photography for more than 
ten years; but the beautiful result obtainable 
by Mr. Woodbury’s application of the materials 
is a marvellous success. It must, however, be 
stated that the prints are small in size, and this 
seems to be a limit which the proprietors have 
not yet succeeded ‘in passing. Hence their 
resource, as far as their powers extend, must 
become exhaustless reproduction, and of this it 
would appear they have the means at command, 
In this light the working of the invention pre- 
sents itself as a large commercial enterprise, 
dependent, in a great degree, for the popularity 
of its products on the prices at which they are 
offered to the public. 
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PICTURE SALES. 


Messrs. Curistrz, Manson, anp Co. sold, on 
the 14th and 15th of February, the collection 
of drawings and paintings belonging to the late 
Mr. B. G. Windus, of Tottenham, comprising 
323 “lots.” Of these a very considerable 
number consisted of valuable drawings by T. 
Stothard, R.A., made for the purpose of illus- 
trating various books published in his time. 
All of these seemed to be much in request by 
buyers, and realised adequate sums. There 
were also a few drawings by other artists, 
including the following by J. M. W. Turner :— 
‘Tynemouth,’ engraved in the artist’s England 
and Wales, 300 gs. (Vokins); ‘A Ruined Abbey,’ 
with cows, 86 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘The West Front 
of Wells Cathedral,’ 105 gs. (Haig). Among 
the Oil-pictures were,—‘'The Knight of the 
Sun,’ A. Hughes, a finished study for the large 
picture formerly in the collection of the late Mr. 
Plint, of Leeds, 105 gs. (Vokins); ‘The Pro- 
scribed Royalist,’ J. E. Millais, R.A., a small, 
but beautifully finished replica of the well- 
known engraved picture, 105 gs. (Gambart) ; 
‘Domenico de Peschia urging Savonarola to 
resort to Ordeal by Fire for a miraculous Con- 
firmation of his Doctrines,’ W. Cave ‘Thomas, 
115 gs. (Hayward); ‘The Hedger,’ J. Brett, 
130 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Wandering ‘Thoughts,’ J. E. 
Millais, R.A., a small picture, never exhibited, 
100 gs. (Gambart) ; ‘Isabella,’ J. E. Millais, 
R.A., an early picture by this artist, exhibited 
at the Academy in 1849, 400 gs. (Gambart) ; 
‘ The Odalisque,’ F. Leighton, A.R.A., exhibited 
in 1862, 315 gs. (Gambart). The entire proceeds 
of the collection amounted to £5,250. 


On the 24th of February Messrs. Christie and 
Co. sold the fine collection of drawings and 
paintings, the property of the late Mr. W. M. 
Bigg, of Stratford Place, London. The col- 
lection, altogether, was one of the most exten- 
sive galleries of British Art in the metropolis, 
containing nearly two hundred works, which 
sold for about £14,000. Particularly noticeable 
among the Water-Colour Drawings were,— 
‘Falmouth’ and ‘St. Malo,’a pair, by C. 
Stanfield, R.A., both engraved, 100 gs. (Gam- 
bart); ‘Grapes, a Pear, and Chestnuts,’ W. 
Hunt, 150 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘Interior of a Picture 
Gallery’ and ‘ The Introduction,’ a pair, by L. 
Haghe, 140 gs. (Whitehead); ‘Le Gros Hor- 
loge’ and ‘Porch of Louviers Cathedral,’ a pair, 
by S. Prout, 345 gs. (McLean); ‘The Passage 
of the Kings,’ ‘Macbeth instructing the Mur- 
derers,’ and ‘The Death of Duncan,’ three 
subjects from Macbeth, — Cattermole, 300 gs. 
(Vokins); ‘Hawking Party going out,’ F. 


Tayler, 240 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Return from the 
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Haunt,’ F. Tayler, 250 gs. (Vokins) ; 
View of Miranda, on the Ebro,’ and ‘ View of 
Toledo,’ a pair, by D. Roberts, R.A., engraved 
in the Picturesque Annual—Spain, 225 gs. 
(Vokins) ; ‘Cattle and Sheep,’ T. 5. Cooper, 
R.A., 135 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Mouth of the 
Tagus—Belem Castle in the Distance,’ C. 
Stanfield, R.A., 210 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Cromwell 
and Ireton’ and ‘The Arrest of Charles L.,’ a 
pair, by L. Haghe, 110 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Interior 
of a Trooper's Stable,’ F. Tayler, 145 gs. 
(Vokins); ‘Summer—Cows and Sheep on the 
Banks of a River,’ T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 115 g3. 
(Agnew); and ‘ Winter—Sheep in the Snow, 
T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 85 gs. (Rideout) ;_ ‘Cattle 
Reposing, H. B. Willis, 100 gs. ( Vokins) ; 
‘View on the Severn, near Bridgenorth,’ and 
‘ View of Alborough,’ a pair, by P. De Wint, 
380 gs. (Padwick); ‘Glen Sannay, Isle of 
Arran,’ E. G. Warren, 150 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘Sacking the Monastery,’ G. Cattermole, 300 gs. 
Earl); ‘The Fish Market, Rome,’ L. Haghe, 
135 gs. (Earl); ‘Halt in the Desert,’ J. F. 


Lewis, R.A., 210 gs. (Padwick); ‘Church of | 


St. Maclou, Rouen,’ S. Prout, 315 gs. (Agnew); 
‘Flowers in a Gres-de-Flandres jug, with a 
Bird's Nest and Basket of Raspberries on a 
Marble Slab,’ a work of rare quality, by W. 
Hunt, 345 gs. (Johnson); ‘The Veteran's 
Story,’ L. Haghe, 240 gs. (Woodgate) ; ‘ Hay- 
field, near Dunster,’ P. De Wint, 340 gs. 
(Padwick); ‘Laugharne Castle,’ J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., engraved in the England and 
Wales, 450 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Ante-chamber of the 
Inquisition,’ L. Haghe, 595 gs. (Woodgate) ; 
‘The South Downs, with Cattle,’ Copley Field- 
ing, one of his finest water-colour pictures, 630 
ge. (Agnew) ; ‘Amalfi,’ T. M. Richardson, 178 
gs. (Agnew). Oil-pictures:—‘The Monkey 
who has seen the World,’ A. Solomon, 160 gs. 
(Permain) ; ‘ Boats at the Mouth of a Dutch 
River,’ H. Koekkoek, 100 gs. (Graves) ; ‘ Ship- 
ping and Boats off Dover,’ J. Wilson, 205 gs. 
(Brooks) ; ‘Sunset, with Cattle,’ T. 8. Cooper, 
K.A., 260 gs. (Radley) ; ‘ After Sunset,’ 'T’. 5S. 
Cooper, R.A., 165 gs. (Permain) ; ‘ Mill, near 
Tenbury,’ E. Duncan, 125 gs. (Baker) ; ‘The 
Foundling,’ G. B. O’ Neill, 165 gs. ; ‘A Glorious 
Harvest, Sunset,’ J. Linnell, 1,050 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘The Tomb of the Scaligers, Verona,’ D. 
Roberta, R.A., 395 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘Hospital for 
Mendicants, Veni e,” é. Holland, 115 gs. 
(Vokins) ; ‘Sheep in the Snow,’ T. 8S. Cooper, 
K.A., 154 gs. (Earl); ‘ Burnham Beeches,’ and 
* Windsor Forest,’ a pair, by A. MacUallum, 
185 gs. (Vokins) ; “The Disgrace of Clarendon,’ 
a small replica of the picture in the Vernon 
Collection, 310 gs. (Earl). 


The following were the principal works 
among a collection of paintings and drawings 


sold by Messrs. Christie & Co., on the 29th of 


March — Water-colours :— View near D orking,’ 
J. Cole, 135 gs Lloyd) ; ‘Girl at a Well,’ 
F. W. Topham, 105 gs. (Mason) . *S Storm ; 
Lifeboat going out,’ E. Duncan, 135 gs. (Shaw): 
‘A Newhaven Fisherwoman,’ and its com- 
panion, F. Tayler, 240 gs. (Nelson). Oil- 
pretures:—' A Roman Lady,’ F. Leighton, 
K.A., 100 gs. (Arnold); ‘A Lady at her Toilet,’ 
by the Belgian artist, F. Willems, 135 on 
Lloyd); ‘The Offer of Marri go—* ] take 
this opportunity,” T. Faed, R.A. 450 re. 
Fitepatrick); “The Accepted Lover—* Per. 
fectly Satisfactory,”’ ‘I. Faed, R.A. 516 os 
(Vokins y sale aii 


: At the sale, by Messrs. Christie & Co 
7th of March, of the pictures, belonging to 
Mesers Henry Graves & Co : 
destruction from the fire th ' 
galleries on the night of th 
1867, when Her Majesty's Theatre was con- 
sumed, the following were, among others of 
leaser Rote, disposed of :— A Flower from 
ag 8 Land,’ T. Faed, R.A., engraved, 40] 
& ( doyd > ‘La Gloria,’ J Phillip, R.A. a 
= ding dg — large and well-known 
vr rate Ae ~ o Vallis); ‘ Coronation of Queen 
oe "a a G Hayter, the engraved picture, 
ee Bs. \Hussell); “Mud Pies.’ G B. U' Neill 

igraved, 200 ga Wallis : 
stones, ‘T. (ry Swick, R.A : 


which esc aped 
at burnt down their 
1e 6th of December, 


: ©The Ste pping- 
) £ 
200 gs. Wallis). 


., on the | 
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TO PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Mx. Sotomon, the optician, of Red Lion Square, 
has recently effected some improvements in the 
magic lantern, by which it 1s raised from the 
condition of a toy to that of an instrument: of 
great value to the photographer as a portraitist, 


consists in the employment of the magnesium 
light, with an apparatus for its adjustment and 
regulation. 
the path of the photographer has been the en- 
largement of portraits. Such was the imper- 
fection of the results in all cases of this kind, 
that reproductions on an increased scale were 
so coarse as to be entirely unpresentable as 
portraits. Hence the necessity of working over 
enlargements, with oil-colour, water-colour, or 
neutral tint, the end of which was too fre- 
quently that the result was no longer a like- 
| ness of the sitter. 





rs ‘ ° 
it is thrown on a white screen as a negative ; 


| the effect of which is perfectly intelligible to 
persons acquainted, however slightly, with pho- 
| tography. As the screen is drawn backward 
from the lantern, the image is proportionably 
| magnified, insomuch that in a small room even 
| colossal dimensions are obtainable. The size 
of the head or figure having been determined, 
it is focussed, whereby a degree of definition 
is obtained, bearing a just proportion to the 
sharpness of the small negative. We have not 
seen a positive thrown on the screen, but in- 
| asmuch as there is an entire absence of coarse- 
| ness, a portrait from a good positive must be 
extremely beautiful. 
ratus, enlargement is so simple, that it is ex- 
| plained in a few words. The paper, properly 
prepared and sensitised, is attached to the 
screen. It is then exposed to the reflection of 
the negative for thirty or thirty-five seconds, 
and the result, when finished according to the 
usual process, is a repetition of surprising deli- 
cacy, though on a larger scale. Much of the 


beauty of the images cast by the magic lantern | 


depends on the light employed and its proper | shoes 


management. ‘The light, as it is commonly 
known, is given out by the combustion of the 
magnesium ribbon. As the consumption of 
the ribbon is rapid, it will be understood that 
the light would be unsteady, and consequently 
useless. ‘This difficulty has been obviated by 
fitting the lantern with a simple clockwork 
| machine, the action of which delivers the wire 
and keeps the light in its proper place. 
_ The expense per hour of the magnesium light 
is four shillings. The proximate cost of an en- 
larged portrait would be to the operator about 
threepence. But this, we conceive, is but a small 
part of the utility of the application. ‘The re- 
flection of portraiture being so perfect, it is to be 
regretted that colour is not given to the features. 
It may be, however, that this will not be long 
wanting, 48 means might be suggested of com- 
municating more of life to the faces cast on the 
screen. 
Although in full possession of the details of the 
process, It 1s not necessary to describe it minutely 
here, we would deal rather with the present 
promise and the future prospects of the appli- 
| cation. It may, however, be well to say that 
the instrument used consists of a camera, with 
& portrait lens for enlarging. Behind this is 
placed the magic lantern, and between the 
lantern and the lens is a groove for the 
introduction of the negative. ‘To these is 
attached the lamp and the clockwork arrange- 
ment already mentioned. ‘The condenser of 
the | intern 1s a combination of a double convex 
and a meniscus lens, with a combined focus of 
three inches and a half. The magnesium 
ribbon proposed to be used for this apparatus 
runs about fifty yards to the ounce and each 
_ will burn about three minutes. 
4 the smallest size can be e ; j 
cereen, Mr. Carey Lea's inverting of ta 
ree y Le on of taking 
views on emall mica plates while travelling 


would be valuable in co cti i i 
aan 1 connection with this 





THE MAGNESIUM LIGHT APPLIED | tho Art: Journal have ceded to Mr. So 
| right of fitting up, as pictures for 


One of the greatest difficulties in | 


i 
It may be here stated that the Proprietors of 
omon th 
the magic 


lantern, from en. 


photographs of selections 


| gravings in the Vernon Gallery. So 
| we have had an opportunit ha wd 


of seeing as positi 
and it cannot be doubted that car will t rite 
on the screen the most perfect pictures that 


_ have ever been cast from the magic lantern, 

and even to artists, with the large circle of | . 
lecturers and others interested in local and per- | 
sonal illustration. ‘The principal improvement | 


A DEBT TO FLEET DITCH, 


Ir is probable but few of our readers are 
aware that in the small and unpretendi 

but carefully-arranged, museum which is 
to be found nestling under the shadow of 
Gog and Magog in the precincts of Guildhall 
of London, there are to be seen a few objects 
of Roman Art that are desiderata in some of 
the most famous of the Italian collections, 
The whole question of the use of leather, 


| for armour or for dress, has been di 


| When a negative is placed in the lantern | 


chiefly on the evidence furnished by the 
representations of costume given in scul 

ture or in bronzes. Neither the so 

matrix formed by the lava which over- 
whelmed Herculaneum, nor the penetrat- 
ing and cutting dust of the tufa formed 
over Pompeii, is adapted to the preserya- 
tion of leather. By the former material it 


_has been burnt or shrivelled; by the sul- 
_phur contained in the latter it has been 


By Mr. Solomon’s appa- | 


more slowly but as surely destroyed. The 
curious form attributed to the thorax, or 
leathern body armour, have also often been 
the subject of keen debate. The mud of the 
Fleet ditch has done for some Roman re- 
mains of this nature that which the volcanic 


products of their own climate failed to 
| effect. 
| was the lineal, though remote ancestor of 
| the buff jerkin, have been removed from 


Portions of armour, of that which 


the bed of this ancient affluent of the 
Thames to the glass cases of the museum. 
Still more interesting is the collection of 
In Roman times, in England, the 
professors of the art which was, at a later 
date, placed under the ‘invocation of St. 
Crispinus, had not arrived at the mystery 
of soling a shoe. That article of dress 
more closely resembled a glove. The foot 
was protected underneath by a strong 
piece of leather, which was turned u 
along the sides as well as turned bac 
over the toes, and the edge of which, in 
some cases, was cut into a series of hollow 
scollops or festoons, or even into a sort of 
coarse network, which, in its turn, was 
bound together over the instep by a mas- 
sive strap or latch, also made of leather. 
Another point is brought into relief by the 
same relics, and that is the question of size. 
Of course from a few small shoes it is not 
possible to jump at once to the conclusion 
that a nation of small men were their 
wearers. The size of an article of dress 
may be an individual peculiarity. _ 
small proportions of a shoe are less reliable 
grounds on which to form such an estimate 
than is the size of a sword handle, which 
is likely to be made not for personal but 
for general service. Still it 1s worthy of 
note that the shoes are al! small. The 
same peculiarity exists among the Italians 
of old Roman name at the present day. 
a race they are small men, far below even 
the dwindled standard of the French of 
to-day—very far behind the more bulky 
descendants of the Gothic tribes; but evem 


As plates | fT their size the feet and hands are un- 


usually delicate. The curious little shoes 
preserved for us by the ancient mud of t 
Fleet may thus form an appropriate Vig 


| nette for a chapter on Roman Britain. 
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LEEDS NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF ART. 


We are happy to report satisfactory progress of 
this poh ys hor her 9 exhibition, which will 
doubtless constitute the chief Art-feature of the 
present year. We have had the advantage of 
a personal i tion within the last few days 
of Mr. Gilbert Scott’s noble structure, which, 
designed primarily as a new infirmary for the 
town of Leeds, is not less calculated in its pre- 
liminary stage for the advantageous distribution 
and display of the national Art-treasures which 
are now rapidly arriving within its walls. 
With the general external aspect of the build- 
ing itself our readers are probably already 
somewhat acquainted. The style of architec- 
ture is domestic Gothic, the windows are mostly 
pointed, the sky outline is rugged in gables, 
chimneys, and roofs: colour has been gained 
by the use of brick and terra-cotta. Thus it is 
impossible to conceive of a greater contrast be- 
tween the two buildings of which Leeds is 
equally proud—the Italian Town Hall, which 
gave to Mr. Brodribb professional repute, and 
the Gothic structure which now approaches 
completion. Mr. Scott’s interior is, in style 
and treatment, strictly in keeping with his 
exterior. There may, perhaps, be found some- 
thing of novelty in the application of Gothic 
architecture to picture-galleries, but it will 
be seen utility has been so rigidly consulted 
in the design, that nothing in ornament or 
detail militates against the hanging of pictures 
on the walls or the display of ornamental Art 
in cases on the floor. In fact, there is no doubt 
that the Leeds Exhibition is pre-eminently 
fortunate in its building, for while in Man- 
chester, in Dublin, and other cities, special 
structures of great cost had to be erected to 
meet the emergency ; here, on the contrary, is 
a magnificent casket for the promised collec- 
tions, complete and ready to hand. 

The great central hall, 150 feet long by 65 feet 
wide, with ornamental arcades and finely- 
designed iron and glass roof, which may recall 
similar construction in the Oxford New Museum, 
will serve for public ceremonies, for promenade, 
and principal place of rendezvous. Here Mr. 
Charles Hallé has undertaken to direct musical 
performances, similar to those which proved so 
attractive at the Manchester Art-treasures. 
Yet must it be admitted that the entire interior 
—like the exterior—is more picturesque than 
symmetric, because it is broken into parts and 
divided into rooms and scattered corridors. 
Hence, instead of the contents, as in some other 
exhibitions, being massed in nave and transepts, 
here in Leeds the Art-treasures will be distri- 
buted over something like ten galleries, each 
varying from 125 to 110 feet in length by 
28 feet in width. These structural conditions 
have naturally suggested corresponding classi- 
fications. Thus we think that the executive 
have wisely surrendered a strictly chronological 
arrangement in favour of a system more ana- 
lytical and better calculated to concentrate 
attention on se te schools, individual 
masters, or distinct Art-products. In short, 
the arrangement will respond to the architec- 
tural style, which, if less symmetric than the 
Grecian, is infinitely more picturesque, more 
salient in point, and more pronounced in 
character. 

As regards Art-contents, we may further 
add it has been laid down as a distinctive 
principle of the Leeds Exhibition that the 
works shall be selected exclusively on the 
ground of Art-merit; that is, while other 
exhibitions have sought historic sequence, and 
have thus, for the sake of completeness, 
sometimes included works of little or no 
intrinsic Art-merit, this collection shall, as a 
— bring together only the choicest 
examples of the best schools. Leeds does not 
seek to be archaic or merely antiquarian ; 
neither, on the other hand, does she desire to 
compete with Paris by opening a bazaar bright 
in modern wares. Of modern pictures, however, 
there will be a d display, only not those of 
living artists. For water-colour drawings there 
has been reserved a distinct gallery, as in 








Manchester. <A special feature will also be 
made of the modern schools of continental 
painting. It is likewise expected that the 
assemblage of miniature portraits and illumi- 
nated manuscripts may be choice if not large. 
As to “line engravings, etchings, mezzotints, 
&e.,” “we may hope to obtain,” writes the 
council, ‘‘ such a collection as no other county 
has hitherto been able to bring together for 
public exhibition.’’ We also hear great things 
of the “Gallery devoted to the exhibition of 
Drawings and Sketches by the Old Masters.”’ 
Equally sanguine is the management as to the 
prospects of the museum specially devoted to 
Ornamental Art, which has been placed under 
the direction of Mr. Chaffers. A grand 
selection of Old Masters will, as in Manchester, 
comprise a very large percentage of the entire 
Art-riches of the country. It is anticipated 
that some pictures, not readily accessible else- 
where, may be seen in Leeds. The exhibition, 
moreover, will gain specific character in the 
gallery before referred to, which is set apart to 
the peculiar honour of * Yorkshire Worthies.”’ 
A special catalogue is about to be compiled of 
these portraits of local celebrities, and no pains 
will be spared to render the collection as 
instructive and complete as possible. 

The facts we have recounted augur well for 
the success of an enterprise which cannot fail 
to confer much honour and no small intellectual 

rofit on a vast centre and circuit of commerce 
in the northern counties. Every one must 
rejoice over the generous efforts made in so 
noble a cause. Civilisation obtains double 
surety and promise when the wealth made in 
manufacturing is devoted to the Arts. 


—@-—— 


THE CHAMPS DE MARS 
THE EXHIBITION, 


AFTER 


Tue process of change going on in this quarter 
—of demolition that renovation may ensue— 
drags its slow length along in a manner woeful 
to behold. At the present moment the plain of 
the Champs de Mars realises a maximum of 
desolation. Lingering as have been the opera- 
tions leading to that result, they have at length 
come to their full, like a neap-tide, and have 
touched every object within their assigned cir- 
cuit. Round the vast central structure, most of 
its satellites have, by degrees, crumbled and 
tottered and tumbled away. 

The contrast between the early breaking up 
of the great world show, at its close, and the 
dilatoriness of the sequel, up to this time, has 
been not a little strange. 

How abrupt to those who had occasion to 
witness it, was the transition from the scene of 
Sunday, November 3rd, the final day of the 
Exhibition, and Monday, the 4th, when the 
tribulation of change, dispersion, and demoli- 
tion burst in! What a new and multitudinous 
tribe ‘of parties was then permitted to enter 
and circulate through those scenes of wondrous 
pons ph Shop-assistants and porters, carriers 
and carpenters, e¢ hoc genus omne, came to carry 
off every easily removable object, with which glass 
cases had been stored, or which had been other- 
wise exhibited. Attendant upon these an in- 
numerable train of waggons and waggonettes, 
every form of vehicle of burden, lined the whole 
exterior circle of the building—wheel against 
wheel, horse beside horse, a singular and spon- 
taneous display of impedimenta ! 

The result was a general sweeping away and 
disappearance of every object, especially in the 
French quarter, not too ponderous for quick 
hands and lusty arms. Before the day closed 
there was a sad, yea, a shocking, disorganisation 
of arrangements of most captivating taste, most 
happy in their subject-matter—a perfect triumph 
of the beast over beauty. . 

Meanwhile, in the British and other foreign 
quarters, where immediate removal was not to 
be effected, a special and busy movement was | 
made to reveal and bring into position, through- 
out all the highways and byeways of their | 
show, the whole force of vast cases and boxes | 
of every degree. Such encumbrances! such a 
stoppage of circulation ! 


The busy scene of packing and despatching 
homewards of piled cases, continued for a more 
prolonged period than might have been expected. 
Contemporaneously with it proceeded the work 
of disorganisation in the building. The fanciful 
panelling and drapery, which separated the 
various nationalities, were dismembered and 
rent to pieces by workmen animated by the 
zeal which is so palpably displayed in all works 
of demolition. The floors were torn up, and 
every embellishment torn down. Exteriorly, 
gardeners were speedily engaged in unearthing 
myriads of decorative plants, while all mere 
floral and verdant attractions were trodden 
under foot. 

To return to the building. The ranged gal- 
leries of Art had been, at once, closed up, until 
their tens of hundreds of pictures had been 
carefully taken from their walls and as carefully 
sent off, scattered—even as they had thence come 
—to the four corners of the earth. ‘Then, too, 
the statues, legion in number, were, with gentle 
but resistless mechanism, borne from their 
pedestals, leaving their stations unpeopled, and 
the central garden deserted and delivered up, in 
all its prettiness, to defacement and ruin. 

All the fanciful structures began to be 
resolved into their first elements, and earliest 
of the fallen was the pretty little church near 
the north entrance, which had been such a 
favourite with visitors, containing, as it did, so 
many ecclesiastical curiosities. The vast, tower- 
ing, electric-light piles—French and English, 
the one of iron glaring in red, the other 
erected in an ingenious combination of beams 
—become conspicuous in their perilous dis- 
organisation and descent. 

The oriental group of buildings has been 
the slowest in yielding ground. ‘Turk and 
Tunisian, in their various aspects—the filigree 
railings of the Chinese and the more modest 
Japanese homestead—Egypt of the Pasha, 
Egypt of the Pharoahs, and Egypt of Count 
Lesseps, with his Suez Canal—all have stood 
their ground with much fixedness, as if unwill- 
ing to betray their veritable lath and plaster: 
but in vain; they are going and going, and 
presently they will be all gone. 

The great central structure itself involves, as 
yet, a heavy task of removal. The upheaving 
of its deeply and firmly-set ranges of pillars 
will alone require a wearisome outlay of time. 
The glazing of its windows, however, and its 
roofing of zinc have been removed, and behold, 
it stands a portentous skeleton. 

And now that it thus appears in all the sim- 
plicity of its outline, let us, in parting, offer a 
word to vindicate it from the over-severity of 
stricture with which it has been visited, from 
its rise even to its fall. In point of fact, it pre- 
sents, above its basement line and round its 
entire ellipse, a series of connected, vast, arched 
windows, with no more heaviness than the in- 
tervening, slender ribbing of pilaster, which 
serves for their support and framework. Its 
roofing also has been as lightly designed as 
could well be. But all this was neutralised by 
a most infelicitous application of colour. ‘Thus 
| the ironwork, with its cornicing, was painted a 
| dull, dirty, utterly vapid grey, and the roofing, 
| instead of rising over all with a bright aérial 
| tint, was, with a seeming perversity of ill taste, 
| weighed down with a gross hue of deep rusty 
| brown, a colour most ungenial to the 7” and 
| ponderous in its implication, the combined effect 

of both roof and substructure suggesting the 

facetious comparison, ascribed to the Imperial 
| lips, of a gasometer. : 

There is one singular feature in the ruins 
| which meets impressively the eyes of those who 
may have occasion to inspect them. It will be 
| recollected that, just within each of the great 
cardinal entrances of the building, four colossal 
| but finely classic, female caryatides appeared 
to sustain the cornice on opposite sides. ‘These 
figures still stand uninjured, stern and stately, 
as if they would repel the rude agents of de- 
struction with a “procul, procul este profani !”’ 
In, let us venture to prognosticate, some dozen 





| revolving moons, and scarcely in less, as things 


move on in this quarter, even they must have 
fallen from their high estate, and all the scene, 
of which they form so prominent a ~~ have 
passed away, leaving no wreck behind. 
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| nection with Fine Art be declared finally 
| closed. The conditions against the con- 
| version of the building to other purposes 
at | seem to be absolute. The resumption of 
the rooms for Art-exhibitions will require 
‘an outlay of some fifteen hundred or two 
thousand pounds. 

| Tae French Exutsrrion, under the 
direction of Mr. Wallis, will open as usual, 
at the gallery in Pall Mall, early this 
/month; and, we believe, with a collection 
of pictures of foreign schools surpassing 
in worth and interest any that has been 
Among the 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Roya, Acapemy.—The “ hangers” : 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, 1568, will 
be Messrs. Maclise, Sydney Cooper, _and 
Calderon. It is believed that the exhibition 
cannot be beyond “‘ the average :” several | 
of the veterans beingabsentees. The strength 
of the body will no doubt be shown by its 
younger members, and by some who are, 
in all respects, worthy of the professional | 
honours they seek, but which are most | 
unjustly withheld from them; there having | previously seen in the rooms. 
been a clear and distinct understanding | exhibited works will be one lent by her 
with the Nation that though the number cf | Majesty—Meissonier’s ‘La Rixe,’ a beau- 
“members” would not be augmented the | tiful cabinet- picture, presented by the Em- 
list of ‘‘ associates” was not to be limited.— | peror of the French to the late Prince 
The days for the reception of pictures, &c., | Consort. The loan of this picture was a 
are the 6th and 7th of the present month.— | marked compliment to Mr. Wallis; it will 
Mr. Partridge has resigned the professor- | prove a powerful attraction to his exhibi- 
ship of Anatomy, which he has held, with | tion, not only for its own merits (it is a 
much advantage to the students, since 1851. | chef-d’euvre of the great painter), but for 

NaATionaL GALLERY.—Thedirectors have | the circumstances under which it was ac- 
issued the annual report for 1867. It states quired by the Queen. 
that seventeen pictures were purchased | Tue Socrery or British ARTISTS opens 
during the year at a cost of £4,382 10s., | its annual exhibition at the beginning of 
and that seventeen others were received as | this month, and, from the reports which 
bequests or donations. These works have | have reached us, with decided evidence 
all been noticed in the columns of our | of improvement. The exhibition of last 
journal as they were added to the national | year was decidedly a step in advance of 
collection. It also supplies details relative | that of the preceding year; pictures to the 
to the cleaning, repairing, glazing, &c., of | amount of nearly £10,000 were sold, while 
pictures. The gallery has been visited by | the payments from visitors were consider- 
1,469,942 persons on the public days during | ably more than those taken in 1866. No 
the year 1567; 823,426 at Trafalgar Square, | doubt this success is due to the liberal 
and 646,516 at South Kensington. The | policy adopted by the society, of late; one of 
proceeds of the sale of catalogues during | its present regulations being, that a single 
the year amounted to £185 9s. The portion | picture only of a member shall, in the first 
of grant for the year 1867-8 for the purchase | instance, be hung on the line ; then a selec- 
of pictures according to estimate was | tion of the best works of contributors who 
£10,000. are not members is made for the same 

lux Barrisu Instrrvrion.—The fate of | covetable space on the walls; after these 
the rooms known as the gallery of the | are arranged, a second work by each mem- 
British Institution is still undecided. Itis| ber may be placed, and then a second 
understood that at the expiration of the | selection from a non-member, and so on; 
a bod ae spoke | this ensures a considerable space of the 
pg a y — hon xy tryna best portion of the line for ‘ outsiders.” 
bs fer er . por = A policy so obviously generous has been 
cogs eee declined pcs — i — to pay, for it attracts to the gallery 
proposal. Hut the rooms have hen ng ee of painters who feel that justice 
amined in all their aw Pcie we | will e done to them, and who, under other 
external, and it has been found im easible ser ym would probably be indis- 
to citain even eich © tuailones ae aide. Lp to menacing We believe the public 
light as would be tolerable to members | the a nie year several of the members of 
patient even of the most trying incon- | tl eve i aa 
venioness, Wore eih-engnetion ¢ + a | veel sic ~ Hurlstone, has some sub- 
building must be enlarged. ager age = a and “Don Quixote” 
of ground-plan can be obtained: the re- ao Mg Fo — time of the veteran 
source, therefore, would be to build up- Roberts see —"* Hayes, Moore, 
wards ; but this also is interdicted by the Holmes, Page ce Hemaley, Heaphy, 
pres riptive nights of the neighbouring | in ang id others, will also be found 
xouses as to hight and air. 6 ee 
adverse circumstances the ale oh a SOCIETY OF FEMALE ArtTISsTs.—A class 
reduced, it is said, their estimate to some- 
thing more than half their first valuation ; 





| mate has been formed in connection with 
| Re above society. It is under the super- 
intendence of Mr. W. H. Fisk; Mr. G. D 
Leslie, A.R.A., officiating as “‘ visitor.” 
b | ARTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITU. 
degree, a cause of difference of ¢ — a last annual report of this excel- 
nd li ) no e ‘ > © € i ; i 
=e them. The plan of continuing the | - d ee Sfp pees 
ete ke ng « ands. 8 income during the past v 
ae tray ymer xhit “— that is, | was £1,686 16s. bd. : and its hel ee 
, ters plated In some ‘ - a : 
en Du os this case two very lm- — A we ll 
Ps le wigs rae Rye sbursements of a 
arrangement would novemsitate a nec nwte expenses of the annual 
i ' It could no lor ver be called an insti. 


but even this is not entertained by the 


} . ‘ 

directors—though to their credit there is 
still standing fifteen thousand pounds, the 
disposal of which is, perhaps, in 


is conte j ief 

in ‘relief cases” 
The miscellaneous 
kinds, including the 
dinner, 


ductions of drawings by the o masters 
from the eelieclien® - the Paes the 
Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, the Museum 
at Basle, and the Albertina—the collection 
of the Archduke Albert—at Vienna, The 
magnates of the great schools may, or mg 
not, have been capricious as to the ales 
of the paper they sketched on, or they 
have drawn on any material that first an 
to hand. In either case the variety extends 
to every colour and texture. We call thess 
repetitions fac-similes, because they 

sent the colours of the drawings and 
touch of the execution, with eyen the 
blemishes and damp spots, so faithfully as 
to render it impossible to distinguish the 
print from the original drawing by any 
imperfection of colour or i in the 





reproduction. When we s colour 
| we mean that each ‘annie te @ mono- 
| chrome. If the sketch was originally made 
| in red chalk it is reproduced as a red chalk 
| drawing. If the sketch was drawn on 
blue or green paper the colour of the paper 
is repeated in the copy. It will create 
some surprise when it is said that these 
copies are not executed on paper, but ona | 
film, coloured at discretion, according toa | 
method discovered and patented by Mr. 
Swan, of Newcastle, as Improvements on the 
Carbon process of printing from photo- 
graphic plates. These prints, however, it 
must be explained, have been executed in 
France under a patent obtained for that 
country, while the English patent will be 
worked by a company which is just about 
to commence operations. Throughout these 
long series of sketches are many which 
present to us the beginnings of great 
pictures. There are, from the Louyr, 
some of the best examples of first essaysby | 
Michael Angelo, An del Sarto, Fr | 
Bartolommeo, Leonardo da Vinci, Peru- 
gino, Correggio, with a long list of others. 
The Florentine sketches introduce to us 
works that have been hidden in the Uffiz 
for centuries. The Basle collection is rich 
in Holbeins; and the Vienna series shows 
a precious collection of sketches by Italian 
masters. These extraordinary copies, 3 
we may call them, should be seen by all 
interested in Art. : 
TuE ArT-CATALOGUE, one of the achieve- 
ments of South Kensington, is, it seems, to 
cost the country £8,000: that sum being 
distributed among the members of the 
manager’s staff. It appears, from some 
observations made in the House of Com- 
mons, that Parliament did not approve of | 
the cost of advertising the said a 
in the 7'imes newspaper, and, therefore, Mr. 





. 
| for the study from the living costume | 





as Roatsri £220 18s. 2d. The number 

ng the Artsof the United | ¢ applicants receiving donations, varying 
n, it would have to ; | rom £10 each to £60, was 76. The funded 

: ’ _ 0 be re arty of oe ‘ ao , ] 

should be utilised : larabl of the society, exclusive of a con- | 

the year. The traditic 7 era le balance in the hands of its bankers. | 
t} ition for} ~ ; ] ra —- beyond the sum of £19 29) ’ 

i OIG its Com- . arwre wa wang edepagn 

rm of club; better | T} AC-SIMILES OF ANCIENT DRAWINGS.— 

at ite doors in acs ~_ Jere are at Messrs. Hayward and Leggatt’s 
i Cornhill, about four hundred repro- 


Cole has transferred the privilege to Notes 
and Queries, a valuable publication, but the 
value of which the Lag emery will very 
little increase. We hope the excellent 
editor of that journal will have more 

the jackal’s share of the £8,000. 1« 
tobert Montagu, in answer to a question 
by. Mr. Dillwyn, ‘believed that 
total cost, ‘including the payment of the 
whole staff employed in it,’ and leaving & 
margin for contingencies, would be £8,000, 
of which a large part had already been 
paid.” We may remark respecting the 
Catalogue itself, that, for purposes of re- 
ference, it is almost utterly useless; is 
contents, instead of being classified under 
special subjects, are, for the most par 
arranged under the heading of the authors 
name ; so that any one desirous of co 

ing a book or books on a particular 
—say that of engraving, for example— 
must first ascertain the names of 
writers on the subject before he can 
what he wants. A greater mistake 0 
scarcely have been made. 
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Mopern* VENETIAN Giass.—Dr. Sal- 
viati having formed a “‘company” with a 
view to carry on, upon a large scale, his 
works in Venice, has recently transmitted 
to London, for exhibition and sale, a vast 
number of new productions of very great 
merit and beauty: fully equalling the best of 
those that made ancient Venice renowned, 
and which are prized by ‘‘collectors” as 
vemsof immense worth. Dr. Salviati believes 
there is no secret possessed by the old 
Venetian workmen that he has not dis- 
covered; that, in a word, there is nothing 
produced by them which he cannot imitate 
so closely as to bear being placed side by 
side with rare “‘ originals:” that conviction 
has been repeatedly tested with conclusive 
results. But Dr. Salviati is not a mere 
imitator: among the hundreds of new 
works, now to be seen in St. James’s Street, 
there are many of forms unknown to the 
old makers; and some colours employed of 
which they were ignorant. No doubt they 
would have adopted both if brought within 
their reach; but intercourse with other 
countries was very limited when these 
ancient workers were compelled to draw, 
almost exclusively, on their own inventive 
faculties—creating as well as making— 
and becoming famous by their own unaided 
genius. To Dr. Salviati and his workmen, 
however, all the Art-books and Art-stores 
of the world are open. He is a learned 
man and an experienced chemist, and has 
wisely availed himself of the knowledge 
acquired and the plans developed by all 
countries, near and remote. Those who 
visit his establishment may therefore 
anticipate a rare treat. They will receive 
much gratification from the many charm- 
ing works exhibited, and not the least will 
be derived from the examination of ‘‘ bead” 
necklaces and bracelets, so graceful that 
the loftiest lady might wear them as an 


adornment, while they are accessible to the 


comparatively humble. Of these beads 
there are perhaps a hundred varieties. 

A PAINTING BY THE LATE J. LIES, OF 
BrussELs, may be seen at Mr. Myers, 
171, New Bond Street. It is achef dauvre 
of the artist; a work of magnitude, and 
of very high merit, such as to justify the 
lament of his own country and, indeed, 
of Europe, for the loss sustained by the 
death of the painter. The subject of the 
picture is one of universal attraction; 
it represents Christian Martyrs dragged 
to Rome by soldiers, mounted and afoot. 
The grouping and arrangement are ad- 
mirable; but the interest mainly centres 
in a youth and maiden, who occupy 
prominence in the foreground. Faith and 
resignation overcome sorrow and suf- 
fering; each sustaining the other with 
hope and trust. The ferocity of the 
soldiery is well contrasted with the resigned 
confidence of the martyrs. The work is 
of rare excellence as an example of correct 
drawing and harmonious colour, and could 
not fail to be a ‘‘gem” in any gallery. 
Mr. Myers has other specimens of the 
Belgian school; one of which, ‘A Fair at 
Antwerp in the sixteenth century,’ by 
Schaefels, is a singularly fine and interest- 
ing production. 

New Law Courts.—Nothing definite 
is yet settled as to the architect of this 
projected edifice. The judges of designs 
gave their award in fayour of Mr. E. Street, 
A.R.A., and Mr. E. M. Barry, A.R.A.; 
but Government waits the decision of the 
Attorney-General on the legal effect of the 
joint award made by those who were 
appointed to adjudicate. 

M. BLANCHARD, the distinguished French 
engraver, having completed his plate from 





| 


| 


| 





Mr. Holman Hunt's picture of ‘ ‘he Find- 
ing of the Saviour in the Temple,’ which 
Mr. Gambart will shortly publish, has 
undertaken to engrave ‘The Dead Christ,’ 
froin the picture by Francia in the National 
Gallery. This plate is also being executed 
for Mr. Gambart. 

Two PicrureEs have been recently dis- 
covered in Germany, one of which is 
inscribed Joannis Massiis pingebat, 1565, 
but the other bears only the date, 1567, on 
the fagade of a building on the right of the 
composition. John Messis was the son of 
the famous Quenten Messis, otherwise 
Matsys, of Antwerp. The works of the son 
are rare in comparison with those of the 
father, which are numerous and widely dis- 
tributed. The subjects of the two pictures 
referred to are ‘ Lot and his Daughters’ and 
‘Susanna before the Bath.’ They are painted 
on panel, and both are evidently by the same 
hand. There was in England, we believe, 
no commonly known example of John 
Messis before Waagen ascribed to him 
Lord Scarsdale’s picture at Keddleston 
Hall, which had always been supposed to 
be by Quenten Messis. It is remarkable 


that there is at Berlin, at Munich, and | 


at Dresden, respectively, a picture by 
John Messis, and of each, the subject is 
‘ Money Changers.’ but they are all much 
inferior to ‘The Misers,’ at Windsor, by 
the elder Messis. The two pictures we are 
speaking of are in excellent preservation, 
having been discovered in an ancient 
chateau near Miinster, in Westphalia, where 
it is supposed they have been concealed 
for a couple of centuries or more. They 


seem to be much superior to everything | 


known by the younger Messis, and would 
be, as far as can be judged by the photo- 
graphs sent to us, an acquisition to any 
gallery, public or private. They are now 
at Diisseldorf, in the possession of Mr. 
A. W. Schulzen, the editor of the works 
of Overbeck. The year of his death is not 
mentioned. 

Tue RoyaL ExcuancEe.—The time is 
approaching when it will become necessary 
either to repair the wall-painting in the 
Royal Exchange, or substitute for it some- 
thing more worthy of the building. It is 
now many years since these arabesques 
were first painted, and some years ago they 
were ‘‘ refreshed,” but they are now in a 
state not much better than when the second 
process was undertaken. The Corporation 
does everything magnificently when it is 
put in the right way. Although it has been 
very late in recognising Art, the sculpture 
in the Mansion House is a highly credit- 
able beginning; but the progress is remark- 
ably slow. There are in the city many 
interiors which, being barbarously orna- 
mented, or left blank, are in these days a 
reproach to the Corporation; whereas, the 
city having a long story to tell, the history 
of its rise and greatness might be well 
detailed in such places. But the Royal 
Exchange is an open area through which 
every visitor to the city, native and foreign, 
passes at least once. Foreigners are per- 
suaded that we, like other nations, parade 
our best productions in our most public 
places, nor will they believe that the rule 
has not always prevailed among us; there- 
fore the stencilling of the walls of the 
Exchange is accepted as a specimen of our 
best powers and taste. The time must 
arrive when the Exchange will be becom- 
ingly ornamented; indeed, there is no 
reason why it should be longer delayed. 
Fresco stereochrome, or any kind of mural 
painting, is mere waste of money and labour. 
Statuary or bas reliefs would be the most 
suitable kind of ornamentation. 














PHOTOGRAPHS OF PALESTINE, TAKEN FOR 
THE ‘‘ Exploration Funp,”—In addition 
to the singularly fine and valuable collec- 
tion of photographic views that were taken 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Jeru- 
saiem and within the walls of the Holy 
City itself, in the year 1865, by the sur- 
veying party under the command of Captain 
Wilson, the society subsequently formed 
for the searching and complete exploration 
of Palestine has instructed its explorers 
to obtain as large a collection as possible 
of photographs of every interesting and 
important scene, edifice, ruin, or other 
object throughout the len and breadth 
of the country. Up to the present time 
this latest collection numbers three hun- 
dred and forty-three photographs, which 
may be divided into two groups; the one, 
in number one hundred and sixty-four, 
taken in Palestine by the first expedition 
of the Exploration Society, from November, 
1865, to May, 1866, by Corporal H. Phillips 
of the Royal Engineers, acting under the 
orders of Captain Wilson, R.E.; and the 
second group, comprising one hundred and 
seventy-nine photographs, which were 
taken in the following year, by the same 
clever non-commissioned officer, then a 
sergeant, and attached to the second ex- 

loring expedition under the command of 
ieutenant Warren, R.E. These photo- 
graphs, in size 9 by 6 inches, include a 
very great variety of subjects, and, without 
exception, they are of the greatest possible 
value as faithful representations of scenes 
and objects that are without any parallel 
in the world. The photographs, also, as 
photographic pictures, are of the highest 
order of excellence. They are sold to the 
public at a very low price, in aid of the 
funds of the Exploration Society. 

SoutH KENSINGTON Museum.—A collec- 
tion of engraved historical portraits is, by 
order of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, to be added to the Museum. The 
task of selection will be entrusted to Messrs. 
W. Smith; B. B. Woodward, the Queen’s 
librarian ; Reid, Keeper of the Prints in the 
British Museum; 8. Redgrave, and G. 
Smith. Itis probable that a portion of these 
engravings will be contributed to the forth- 
coming Portrait Exhibition. One object 
contemplated by the committee in formin 
the collection is, it is said, togrant occasiona 
loans of the prints to the various Art-schools 
in the ory, U but it is difficult to per- 
ceive what nefit pupils will derive 
from the temporary possession of them ; 
they can never be intended to serve as 
copies. 

An InGEeNIous MAKER OF IMITATION 
JEWELS, Mr. John Jefferys, of Tottenham 
Court Road (on whose works of singular 
merit we offered remarks when they were 
seen at the Workmen’s Exhibition at Isling- 
ton), has produced a very effective imitation 
of the opal ; an object to attain which many 
abortive efforts have been made in France 
and in Italy, as well as in England: repeated 
failures having induced belief that success 
was an impossibility. It has been found 
comparatively easy to obtain one “fire” — 
the ruby; but to give the green with it 
seemed to defy all efforts. We have 
examined one of the specimens; it is so 
exactly like the true gem as to be undis- 
tinguishable from it by the eye of ordinary 
examiners, and to seem quite as valuable, 
although the difference of cost is about the 
difference between pence and pounds. Mr. 
Jefferys states that he has been three or four 
years experimentalising to a to perfec- 
tion this imitation, and is justifiably proud of 
the triumph he has at length achieved. 
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REVIEWS. 


Aw Enquiny into THE DirrEReENCE OF STYLE 
ONSERVABLE IN AncteNT Giass PAINTINGS, 
ESPECIALLY IN Exotanp; with Hints on 
Glass Painting. By the late CHarves 
Wixstox. With Illustrations from the | 
Author’s own Drawings by P. H. Dewa- 
motte, F.S.A. 2 Vols. Second Edition. 
Published by J. Parker & Co., London 
and Oxford. 


It is now more than twenty years since the late 

Mr. Winston published the first edition of this | 
work, on a subject that, almost from his boy- 

hood, had occupied his mind, and to which, 

notwithstanding his professional engagements 

as a barrister, he devoted much time and atten- 

tion. Glass-painting in this country is greatly 

indebted to his labours to advance a thorough 

knowledge and correct practice of the art, for 

the excellence we find in modern examples. | 
This new edition of a treatise which, since its 
first appearance, has always been regarded as 
an authority, possesses over its predecessor the 
advantage of such notes and corrections as the 
author had, from time to time, appended to his 
own interleaved copy of the original publi- 
cation; and although such alterations and 
additions are neither numerous nor important, 
they contain the results of his more matured 
experience and researches. His later teaching, 
however,—as exemplified in numerous papers 
read at various meetings of scientific institutions, 
and which were published in the ‘“‘ Memoir” that 
appeared after his death, as well as the opinions 
he advanced respecting the controversy which | 
followed the employment of the glass-painters 

of Munich to execute the windows of Glasgow 

Cathedral,—seems to have undergone but little 

change or modification. The principles advo- | 
cated by Mr. Winston from the outset remained | 
9 him in their fundamental integrity to the | 
enc | 
To the coloured plates and to the woodcuts | 
which appeared in the old edition, several new 

ones have now been added. All of them are 

drawn by Mr. Philip H. Delamotte, the friend 

of the author, and his associate in much of the 

Art-labour of his life. The artist’s archwological 

knowledge, no less than his ready and accurate 

pencil, give true value to these illustrations. 

It is needless to say that a work of this kind is 

one of paramount interest at a time when archi- 

tecture, in all its various branches, occupies 80 
much public and private attention. 





Fret-Cvurtixac AND Perroratep Canvine. 
With Practical Illustrations. By W. 
Bemnose, Jun., Author of the “ Manual of 
Wood-Carving.” Published by Bemnose 
axp Sons, London and Derby. 


In this work we have a kind of supplement 
to the author's “Manual,” noticed a few months 
since in our columns. Fret-cutting, &c., is a 
very different thing from wood-carving ; it 
requires, comparatively, but little skill and 
artistic knowledge, and yet is a graceful Art 
though one easy of acquirement. Hence it is 
well suited for those who have neither the in- 
genuity nor the taste to attempt the more | 
elaborate and beautiful Art. The designs sub- 
mitted as examples are good as a whole—bold 
in character, and without that delicacy of 
minute work which would test the patience and 
skill of & mere amateur. As in the “ Manual.” | 
ample directions are given as to tools methods 
of working, &c. &c. ) . 


' 

Aus or tur Eriscorates or Gueat ] 
and Inetaxp, Emblazoned and Orna- 
mented by Atuset H. Warne. London 


This spl: ndid and costly little volume. published 
by subs oe, has made its appearance w 
the immediate patronage of her Majesty the | 
Queen. The Lines which acc » More 
the illuminated blazon of ea: h shield 
together with an “ Introductory Notice 
mr y cy has been printed in fin 
cated black-letter at the Chiswick or, 

Introduc tory Notix e h 


SRITAIN | 


€ under 


ompanies | 
of arms, | 
of the | 
rubri- 
k press. The 
as been contributed by 


| and “tombstone,” which “extraordinary piece 


| ing even of the officers of the College of Arms.” 
| Mr. Woodward's introductory notice also con- 


| their insignia with becoming and characteristic 


| plete heraldic library. 


| descriptive h 


| and valuable to the studen 


the Rev. John Woodward, incumbent of St. 

Mary’s, Montrose, one of the most accom- 
plished and learned of living heralds ; and it is 
exactly such an accurate, complete, and plea- 
santly written brief monograph as may always 
be expected from its author. Mr. Woodward, 
we observe with satisfaction, has given the 
true blazon of the arms of the see of Chichester, 
and has set aside altogether the “ Prester John 


of nonsense” (as he rightly designates their 


presence in the accepted blazon of this shield) 
has been, “ until now, the authoritative blazon- 


tains much sound and valuable general infor- 


a 
gh this is fully | 
com for 
the eye. The 


sees it. No description, thou 
supplied by Mr. Newman, will 
that which at once appeals to 
absence of coloured engravings is, certain} 
drawback to the general utility of his publi. 
tion, but the cost of introducing such must have 
ae A enhanced its price: a sufficient 

oubtless, for their non-appearance where com. 
parative cheapness of production in order ty 
sell at a low price is deemed desirable, 


Foxnotme Hatt: a Series of Tales. Typ 
Prrate’s Treasure, and other Tales, B 
Wut H. G. Kineston, Published by 
Virtue & Co., London. 





mation on the subject, of which he is com- | 
pletely the master. Mr. Warren has done his | 
own work well. The illuminated shields, with 
a few exceptions of somewhat unequal merit, 
have been carefully drawn, and they display | 


effectiveness ; and the accessories and decora- 
tive enrichments are equally worthy of com- 
mendation. In some few instances (as in the | 
blazon of the pastoral staff in the shields of the 

Irish archbishops) we might be disposed, per- 

haps, to consider that Mr. Warren’s blazoning 

is somewhat doubtful; and we certainly should | 
have preferred to have found a less numerous 
series of commas in his descriptive blazoning : 
still Mr. Warren may most justly claim high 
commendation for his volume, which unques- 
tionably is a book of great beauty, and one 
that must find a place of honour in every com- 


Cuntosities or Lonpon: exhibiting the Most 
Rare and Remarkable Objects of Interest in 
the Metropolis; with nearly Sixty Years’ 
Personal Recollections. By Joun Timns, 
F.S.A. A New Edition, Corrected and 
Enlarged. Published by Lonemans & Co., 


London. 


A volume containing nearly nine hundred 
closely-printed octavo pages can scarcely be 
termed a “ handy guide-book ;” and yet where 
could one find so complete and accurate a guide 
to our vast metropolis as the information which 
Mr. Timbs has, with so much industry and re- 
search, here brought together? The task of 
collecting and arranging this mass of materials 
—archwological, historic, social, and political — 
seems as if it would absorb the labour of a life, 
and very many years must the author have 
spent in accumulating them, ere they took the 
agreeable form in which they are now pre- 
sented. 

In 1855 Mr. Timbs first published his 
“Curiosities of London.” Since that time 
much of the old city and its immediate environs 
has undergone wondrous changes; every recur- 
ring year has removed some ancient “ land- 
mark,’ while the process of destruction and re- 
construction still goes on. It is well, therefore 
that those who feel interest in such matters 
should be able to possess some record of what 
London was, and what London is; and Mr. 
t'imbs’s volume tells both; the latter specifying 
the “ latest improvement” up to the end of the 
past year. It is a wonderful gathering of 
things new and old, capitally arranged for refer- 
ence, full of curious anecdote and history, and 
of general information, enlivened with pleasant 


quotations from poets and other writers of by- 
gone times. ’ 


¢ 
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Tue am STRATED NatuRAL History or Britisu 
“rr a Epwaxp Newman, F.L.S 
LS. Parts I. to IV. Published by 

W. Twrepie, London. a 
Asa cheap and 
of entomology, 
it has yet ay I 


popular treatise of this branch 
Mr. Newman's work, so far as 
ppeared, is to be commended. The 
ry pa of the moth is clearly written, 
ot dy avings are very neatly rendered. 
bint there is scare ely any department of natural 
ustory that so much requires the aid of colou 
to render its illustrations perfectly intelligible 
ane t, 80 as to enable him 


shaun ae ; 
snise a living specimen when he 





| improbable—on the impossible never. 
| a large fund of knowledge to draw upon, and 
| has travelled in various countries; the ocean 


As a writer of pleasant and instructive tales for 
boys, few authors are better than Mr. King. 
ston; he commands attention and excites jn. 


| terest in all youthful readers, going sufficiently 


near the marvellous, and rarely touching on the 


@ has 


is his familiar friend, and perhaps his sea stories 
are his best. Moreover, he has a sound sense 
of humanity, a large stock of benevolence, and 
the lessons he gives are such as are calculated 
to make healthy impressions on young minds, 


| The volumes that head this notice are nicely 


illustrated, and may take prominent places 
among good gift-books for boys. 


My Motuer. By Anne Taytor. Published 
by S. W. Parrrinee, London. 


Many old men and women were children when 
they first read this charming poem by a lady 
who, not long ago, at an extreme age, put on 
immortality. It would have added 
to the interest of the book if it had contained a 
page of information concerning the author. It 
will suffice to indicate the lines to recall them 
to the memories of many readers :— 
“ Who fed me from her gentle breast, 
And hushed me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheek sweet kisses prest ? 
My Mother!” 
Perhaps the poem is not above mediocrity ; a8 
a composition, there are thousands, forgotten, of 
greater merit; yet in extensive popularity it 
may rank with the hymns of Isaac Watts. It 
was, and is, successful because of its pure and 
natural simplicity ; the lines were just such as 
a mother would desire to teach a child as soon 
as it could speak, and no doubt the seed has 
produced much fruit. > ae 
This edition contains several prints, in chro- 
molithography, above the average merit, each 
verse being surrounded with a floral border. 
Mr. Partridge is continually producing books 
that are excellent as Art-works, but which have 
even a higher recommendation — they 
the purest principles of virtue and religion, and 
are most acceptable as gift-books to the young. 


Lirtte Wri, and Other Poems on Children. 
By Marruts Barr. Published by Loe- 
mans & Co., London. 

If the qualification necessary to make a true 

poet be the power of expressing tender 

loving thoughts in simple and graceful language, 

then Mr. Barr has a claim to be so d é 

Here are about a dozen short poems 0 which 

children are the theme, and certainly the little 

ones of the household have never found more 
gentle and loving admirer and advocate than 
the author of these unpretending yet 
verses, some of which have previously ™ 
their appearance in public through the medium 
of magazines. 


Recorps or 1867. By Epwarp West. Pub- 
lished by E. West, London. 


Mr. West's small poetical “ ‘ 
continues to exist, and we hope, 
that it also flourishes. ‘Taking note of events, 
mene or less important, — a or 
uring the year, he describes them 1. 
poems. If his verses are not of the highest 
order, he generally manages to educe 4 good 
moral from his subject. 
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BREVET DE FOURNISSEURS DE UEMPEREUR. BY APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 


JACKSON AND GRAHAM, 
29, 38, 34, 35, 37, & 38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET MAKERS, AND CARPET MANUFACTURERS. 
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SS . - 
Gold Medal of Honour, Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1 Medal for “ Great Excellence in and Workmanship,” 
for “ Improvement in English Furniture.” se Intnnonal Eexiinttions 158% - 











The Spacious Show Rooms and Galleries, covering an area of 40,000 feet, are filled with an unrivalled Stock, the prices of which are all 


ked in plain figures at the most moderate rate for ready money. 
The extensive Manufactory adjoining, with Machinery worked by Steam Power, is fitted with all means and appliances to ensure superiority 


nd economise cost. 
Each of the undermentioned Departments will be found as complete as if it formed a separate business, viz. :— 
Paper Hangings, Painting, and Interior Decorations of all kinds. Bedsteads of Iron, Brass, and various Woods, and superior Bedding and Mat- 
a of anaiee manufacture of every description. —- of all kinds. oes and —y ad pomaete (No. 29), ng of 
Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Sofas, Ottomans, &c. Plate Glass, Carving and Gilding. eet, are devoted to this department.) 
Silk and Silk and Wool Damasks, Aubusson and Venetian Tapestries,Chintzes, | Gallery of Bronzes d’Art (sole depét for the productions of F. Barbedienne & Co., 
Utrecht Velvets, Arras, Reps, Merino Damaske, Cloths, &c. &c. Paris), Clocks, Candelabra, Vases, and Ornamental Porcelain. 


The public are thus enabled to select their Paper Hangings or Decorations, Carpets, Curtains, and Furniture all in harmony with each 


her at one establishment. > 
JACKSON & GRAHAM invite public attention to VERRIOHIO’S PATENT £.DE-SPRING MATTRESSES (of which they are 
» Sole Manufacturers in Great Britain), as the cleanest, healthiest, cheapest, and best ever invented. A large number are already in use, 


d give the greatest satisfaction. 





ENGLAND'S FUTURE KING AND QUEEN. 


THE NEW DESIGN BOOK. | PEMORIAL of the MARRIAGE of HLR.H. the PRINCE of 


pets, Paper Hangings, Floor Cloths, Chintzes, Woolwork, Embroidery, Shawls, Ladies 
Jresses, Window Curtains, Table Covers, Pottery and Porcelain. An Invaluable | L1,.D., Late Special it of a by a Splendid of Thirty-nine 
attern Book for Manufacturers. A Manual for the Artist and the Decorator,and a | Chromo-Lithographs from Water-colour Drawings by Robert Dudley, Three Views in Chromo- 
Study Book for Art Schools and the British Workman. An Elegant Drawing-room | Lithograph of the Voyage to England, by W. 0. Brierly, and Twenty-four Wood Engravings. 
Table- Book. In addition to the forty-two splendid Plates, beautifully produced in colour (which open to our 
view with vivid truthfulness a at grand and historical, full of momentous 
touching interest, and unsurpassed in our time), we have four pages comprising the “ 


rn] Attestation Deed,” giving exact fac-similes of the signat of -two Royal and Distinguished 
XAMPLES of CHIN ESE ORNAMENT, | Personages, witnesses of the marriage, and others. These four pages alone gresthy entiance the 
value of the book, and form a very important record of the event, being clearly and gracefully 
SELECTED FROM = Kany — original. The twenty-two Joe aN Gueee, _ — — to the 
ewellery, &c., are particularly charming, ri fore us, liant spark array, 

OBJECTS of PORCELAIN, ENAMEL, and WOVEN FABRICS, some ine pecmane othe art, omping sd dasaing nthe extreme, °° "8 8 
8. : , having become the proprietors, are now in a position to offer 

IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, | this elegant historical work at the following reduced prices for immediate cash :— 
AND OTHER COLLECTIONS | Small folio copies, handsomely bound in crimson cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 

B y O WwW E N J O N E S published at £5 Ds., offered at £2 2s. i 
prising One Hnntoot chahenste Fisten, tuitientty Miuntastadte Gah ent Gteein ath | Rae cee Snished large-paper copies, the Plates mounted emeianenone ene 
mprising ¢ ~ ates, brilliantly Illuminated in | handsomely bound, half morocco, gilt edges, published at £10 10s., offered at £5 5s 
Nov ti Supon'rEce unk et Dette Pesan rane te ees ile ht and ¢ | Gage Pad to ty pat of tho Untod King land excep aviage bln pl 
web ro be he Femmes cami of Ornamental Art. Small felio, hand- All orders to be acc -mpanied by a remittance for the amount. 


; ILLUMINATED ALPHABETS. i 
Published at £4 4s.; Offered at £3 10s. NE THOUSAND AND ONE INITIAL LETTERS, designed 
AA and ae b oom ie Ae ak nyomyd printed in gold and colours, folio, 

¢ extra, gilt edges. Published at £3 10s., offered 
M ; OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. a7 TEXT-BOOK OF ILLUMINATION. ORIGINAL EDITION. 
r. Jones's work cannot fail to exercise an important influence on decorative art, which is YHE ART OF ILLUMINATING as ractised in Europe from the 
. ye = consenvatinn, and to fall into the habit of mere imitative journeywork.”— | Sactuasiteamen, Sastncted tastneiemnaeel Bed. cod Alshuhete crteeteh ant Chasen 
Its value to those eng ae , hno- | lithographed by W. R. Tymms, With an Essay and Introduction by M. Diosy Wrarr. Small 
al mm for the Baten en ee “y abuege po = ea aly be che Edition, elegantly pyres poaeny “ sre Published at £3 10s., offered 


reciated by those who know our deficiencies.” —Saturday Review, Dec. 7, 1967. . 
Messrs. 8. & T. Gilbert publish a curious and valuable work—‘ Examples of Chinese YHE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
n ment, selected by Mr. Owen Jones. It is illustrated with 100 coloured plates, and endless By A. Kerra Joanston. Exhibiting the Present Condition of Geographical Discovery and 
Berta s for wall paper, pottery, &c. might be derived from them. The designs are generally | Research. 45 beautiful Maps, with Index, imperial 4to., half-morocco, £2 3s.4 published at 
y ric a and the colouring superb.”—Times, Dec. 12, 1867. £2 12s. 6d. 

[n this splendid volume the author, renewing his efforts to extend a due appreciation of Chinese If you want a good Atlas at a moderate price, call and inspect the above, 

-cinet art, not only supplies an acknowledged deficiency of his ‘ Grammar of Ornament,’ but WILD FLOWERS. 

uces a worthy companion to that admirable work. By furnishing such a pattern book, Mr. | HE POISONOUS NOXIOUS, and SUSPECTED PLANTS of 
es renders an immense service to decorative design in this country These examples | 1 and W ops By Anne Paarr 44 accurately coloured p' of 

hot a little of their great value to the numberless suggestions they contain of new unhackneyed | our FIELDS a a y oe ae demen, fe lates, upwards 
pmentes forms; but as a revelation, to many, of the capabilities of colour in decoration, we 200 pages of plain, a we Gaed as . a4. eatly bound, cloth 
ae to be priceless.”—Jiustrated London News, Dec. 28, 1867. lettered. "oa ene aY os pastage AND 

¢ larger scope of judgment on about two hundred reproductions enables us to re our ETCH LEECH. DOT 7 TENNIEL. ° 

pressions of admiration for the manner in which the designs have been copied : whether as UNCH; OR, THE LONDON CHARIVARI, complete from its 
. pe or drawing the transcripts from enamels are nearly as good as their ori cee Commencement, in 1841 (Leech’s first Sketch in August of that year) to 1865, 
—— before us will, in containing so many fine examples of good art, be extremely valuable = With thousands of humorous and spirited Sketches by Richard Doyle, the late John Leech, and 

¢ artist, decorstor, oriental student, and lover of the beautiful.”—Athen@um, Nov. 16,1867- john Tenniel, and others, bound in 25 vols. 4to., uniform blue cloth, gilt, gilt edges. Originally 
We have rarely seen a more splendid voiume of decorative art than this. A great variety of published at £20 16s. 6d., now offered at £8 15s. 

—t + — — a and others, selected from the —_ ——— A FIRST-CLASS LIBRARY. ATLA®%. K 

4 inets of some well-known collectors, have been illustrated by one ° 

omo-lithographs of the very highest finish, accompanied by concise explanatory letter-press, so ‘ HE ROYAL ATLAS of ODERN FOGBAPH s By A a 


ged as to ensure the greatest facility in ref . It is fortunate for all lovers of art that Maps, 
h asplendid work as ‘Chinese ‘aon aa? chamaa a been secured by the enterprise of coveries, and intone of ease eieoms, folio, half-moroceo, gilt, cloth sides, gilt edges. Published 
at . 6d., offered . 


rs. Gilbert, who have not hesitated to i bility of it to the public at | 
exceedingly moderate price.”—Chromo- Lavegregh, Non tt eet. o@ering as | This splendid A! Atlas should be in the library of every gentleman. 


London: 8. & T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall Buildings, Back of the Bank of England, E.C. 


WALES and H.R.H. the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA of DENMARK. J W. H. Russett, 
the Times. Ill 


























MINTO 


CHINA. 





ARTISTS AND apse IN PORCELAIN 


MESS® GOODE 


HER MAJESTY 


AND ~— Th 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


meg . 


Solicit an inspection of the Novelties in 


CHINA, EARTHENWARE, MAJOLICA, AND gL 


Made specially for them from | sun 


THEIR OWN REGISTERED DESIGNS AND MODELS FOR THIS SEASON: } 


MESS* GOODE 
Guarantee the Excellence of everything purchased at their Establishmd 


ALL GOODS ARE MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES AT THB 
LOWEST PRICES, | 
And a Discount of 5 per cent. allowed for Ready Money. : 





DEPOT FOR MINTON’S CHINA, 


19, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUAD 

















